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DESCRIPTION. 

CCLXXXVII.  E.  Sheathiana  Maiden. 

In  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  xlix,  312  (1915). 


Following  is  the  original  description : — ■ 

Arbuscula  gracilis  nunc  10  feet  alta,  erecta,  cortice  longis  tenuibus  lamellis  secedente.  Ramulis 
glaucis,  plerumque  subteretibus  sed  ultimus  ramulis  angulathisculis.  Foliia  maturis  obscuro-viridibus, 
rigidissimis  petiolatis  (petiolis  1-1  '5  cm.)  lanccolatis,  paullo  falcatis  usque  ad  8  cm.  longis  et  2  vel  3  cm. 
altis.  Venis  lateralibus  patentibus.  Vcrfis  hand  piominentibus.  Foliis  valde  oleosis.  Floiibus  plurimis. 
Umbellis  usque  ad  7  capitulo,  pedunculis  1  cm.  pedicellis  dimidio  aequilongis.  Operculo  fere  hcmispha?rico, 
umbonato,  plus  dimido  cupula  aequilongo.  Cupula  conoidea  pleiumque  2-angulata.  Antheiis  amplis, 
paralleliter  aperientibus,  glandula  dorsum  fere  adhaerente.     Fructibus  subcylindroideis,  maturis  non  visis. 

A  specimine  culta  solum  nota. 

A  slender  young  tree,  10  feet  or  more  high,  at  the  present  time,  erect  in  habit,  the  bark  falling  off 
in  long  thin  flakes  (ribbons). 

1  rlaucous,  branchlets  generally  round,  though  ultimate  branchlets  somewhat  angular. 

Jureuilc  leaves. — Not  available. 

Mature  leaves. — Dull  greeu,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sides,  rather  rigid,  petiolate  (petioles 
1-1  '5  cm.),  lanceolate,  only  slightly  falcate,  up  to  8  cm.  long  and  2  or  3  cm.  broad.  Lateral  veins  spreading, 
roughly  parallel,  disposed  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  midrib.  Venation  not  veiy  prominent,  the  leaves  covered 
with  oil-dots,  and  evidently  rich  in  oil. 

Flowers. — Very  floriferous,  umbels  leaf-opposed  to  the  last  leaf,  the  umbels  up  to  seven  in  the  head, 
with  peduncles  of  1  cm.  and  pedicels  of  half  that  length.  The  operculum  pointed  when  half  ripe,  but  when 
ri[«'  nearly  hemispherical  and  with  an  umbo,  rather  longer  than  half  the  length  of  the  calyx  tube,  which  is 
conoid,  has  (usually)  two  angles,  and  tapers  into  the  distinct  pedicel. 

Filaments  pale  yellow  or  cream-coloured,  which  dry  orange-red  and  exhibit  a  pretty  contrast  with  the 
cream-coloured  anthers.  Anthers  large,  creamy-white,  opening  in  parallel  slits,  the  gland  nearly  filling 
up  the  back,  and  the  filament  attached  almost  at  the  base. 

Fruits.  Subcylindroid,  but  not  seen  ripe.  Thin,  defined  rim.  The  tips  of  the  valves,  now  repre- 
sented by  a  persistent  style  and  unexpended  stigma,  will,  when  ripe,  probably  become  awl-like  and  will 
protrude  beyond  the  oiifiee.  in  Him  respect  becoming  reminiscent  of  E.  oleosa. 

[name  this  plant  in  memory  of  Mr.  Sheath,  a  rirel  class  horticulturist,  who  was  keen  on  the<  nil  i  vat  ion 
of  native  plant 

In  April,  1017.  J  received  spontaneously  grown  specimens  from  Dr.  F.  Stoward, 
who  'I"  rilx-'l  it  as  "  A  Malice,  15-20  feet  high  and  1  foot  or  more  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground.     Bark  rough  on  old  frees,  smooth  on  saplings." 


RANGE. 

Known  only  from  a  cultivated  specimen  in  the  King's  Park,  Perth,  Western 
Australia.  (The  late  Mr.  J.  Sheath,  Superintendent  up  to  1913.)  Mr.  Sheath  informed 
me  that  he  received  the  seed  from  "  the  Eastern  Gold-fields,  near  the  South  Australian 
border  "  (of  Western  Australia).  He  further  informed  me  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  E.  erythronema.  I  have  received  additional  specimens  from  the  same  plant 
from  Mr.  Sidney  William  Jackson,  of  Sydney,  and  from  Dr.  F.  Stoward,  Government 
Botanist  of  Western  Australia,  whose  attention  I  had  invited  to  the  plant.  (Original 
description.) 

In  April,  1917,  I  received  flowering  twigs,  still  without  juvenile  foliage  and 
perfectly  ripe  fruit,  from  the  Kunonoppin  district,  "  grows  on  various  classes  of  soil  " 
(Dr.  F.  Stoward,  No.  145).  Kunonoppin  is  a  railway  station  174  miles  from  Perth  in  an 
easterly  direction,  on  the  Northam-Merredin  railway  line,  and  this  will  give  a  clue  to  the 
locality  of  the  species.  I  trust  that  our  Western  Australian  friends  will  soon  be  able 
to  secure  adequate  material. 


AFFINITIES. 


This  species  belongs  to  the  Macrantherce,  of  which  there  are  many  members, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  ripe  fruits,  I  hesitate  to  indicate  any  close  affinities.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  seeds. 


DESCRIPTION. 

CCLX XXVIII.  E.  striaticalyx'W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

In  Journ.  W.A.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  i,  20  (May,  1904). 
Following  is  the  original  description : — 

Arborescent,  attaining  a  height  of  40-50  feet  or  more  with  a  stem  diameter  of  H  feet;  bark  dark 
grey,  moderately  thick,  lough,  persistent  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk,  upwards  thin  and  decorticating 
in  small  sheets,  that  on  the  cylindrical  blanches  and  branchlets  whitish  and  smooth.  Leaves  alternate, 
conspicuously  pefiolate,  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  stiaight  or  falcate,  shortly  acuminate,  thick,  almost 
coriaceous,  3-6  inches  long,  veins  numerous,  very  fine,  divergent,  circumfeiential  one  close  to  the  edge, 
dull-greyish  on  both  sides.  Peduncles  axillary  or  lateral,  solitary,  or  forming  short  teiminal  panicles  through 
leaf -suppression,  terete  or  hardly  angular,  erect  or  spreading,  |— §  inch  long,  each  bearing  an  umbel  6-8 
moderate -sized  flowers.  Calyx-tube  turbinate,  in  bud  above  3  lines  long,  smooth  or  scarcely  striate,  tapering 
into  a  short  pedicel,  lid  hemispherical,  terminating  in  a  straight  obtuse  beak,  bioadcr  than  and  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  tube,  with  10-15  longitudinal  raised  lines;  stamens  pale-coloured,  inflected  in  the  bud  ; 
anthers  broadly  oblong,  with  parallel  distinct  cells.  Ovary  shortly  conical  in  the  centre.  Fiuit  obovoid, 
about  5  lines  long,  3-3A  lines  across,  faintly  and  irregularly  striate,  slightly  or  not  at  all  contracted  at  the 
summit,  border  thin,  concave;  valves  usually  4,  subulate,  the  points  included.  Seeds  brown,  irregular, 
without  appendages,  fertile  ones  1  line  long,  §  line  broad,  sterile,  about  as  long  as  broad. 

In  the  same  Journal,  iii  (January,  1911),  I  wrote  : — 

I  found  this  species  at  Molly's  Soak,  near  Cue,  one  of  the  type  localities,  and  following  are  the  notes 
taken  by  me  on  the  spot: 

B.  siriaiini'i/.r  is  far  less  numerous  than  E.  microtheca,  and  is  on  the  edge  of  the  microlheca  belt. 
Ctlhd  "  York  Gum  "  by  local  people,  but  they  arc  free-and-easy  with  their  names  for  trees.  It  was  plentiful 
on  a  donga.  Stumps  are  now  seen  l_!  IS  inches  iii  diameter  between  Milly's  Soak  and  Jack's  Well,  and  it 
wa«  formeily  extensively  cut  for  firewood,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Milly  wns  made  a  recreation  reserve 
and  tii'-  remaining  trees  were  saved. 

Tiee  "f  30  I"  feet.  Bark  dark  grey  or  blackish,  flaky,  thin,  yellow  inside,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
trunk  and  part  of  the  branches. 

Timber  very  hard,  pinky  pale  brown  or  pale  brown  when  ficsh.  Rather  erect  in  habit.  Would  be 
called  a  Clack  Box  in  Eastern  Australia.  Neither  Mr.  Fitzgerald  nor  I  found  flowers,  but  I  collected  timber 
and  juvenile  leaves,  which  he  did  not. 


B 


RANGE. 

Milly's  Soak,  and  about  4  miles  east   of  Nannine,  September,   1903   (W.   V. 
Fitzgerald).     The  localities  are  in  the  Murchison  district  of  Western  Australia. 

So  far  as  observed,  the  new  plant  is  confined  to  calcareous  areas,  with  a  permanent  supply  of  fresh 
water  at  shallow  depths.  It  appears  to  reproduce  readily  fioni  seeds,  suckers  freely,  and  is  apparently 
a  moderately  fast  grower.  Roughly,  it  covers  an  area  of  5  square  miles  at  Milly's  Soak,  and  about  4  square 
miles  east  of  Nannine.  Both  areas  have  in  yeais  past  been  largely  drawn  on  for  use  in  the  various  mines, 
and  for  fuel,  and  aie  now  practically  denuded  of  all  matuicd  examples.  In  the  first-named  locality  the 
species  is  associated  with  E.  microtheca  F.v.M.,  in  places  being  almost  superseded  by  that  species.  Near 
Nannine  the  accompanying  congener  consists  of  irregularly  grown  examples  of  E.  rostrata  Schlecht.  The 
presence  of  these  Eucalypts  offers  a  pleasing  variation  to  the  monotony  of  the  giejish-foliagcd  "  Mulga  " 
(Acaci.-e),  which  cover  a  vast  proportion  of  these  districts.  It  may  be  iemarked  that  the  so-called  "  White 
Gum  "  at  Milly's  Soak  is  the  E.  microtheca  F.v.M.,  and  the  "  Flooded  Gum  "  cast  of  Nannine  is  E.  rostrata 
Schlecht,  partly.     (Original  description.) 


AFFINITIES. 

1.  With  E.  foecunda  Schauer. 

The  new  species  constitutes  one  of  the  '"Flooded  Gums,"  or  the  "  York  Gum  "  of  the  Cue  and  Nannine 
mining  districts.  In  cortical  characters,  the  crooked  nature  of  the  trunk  and  in  the  wood  is  not  very  diffeunt 
from  that  of  the  true  "  York  Gum  "  (E.foscunda  Schauer,  var.  loxopheba),  but  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit 
are  very  different.     (Original  description.) 

2.  With  E.  incrassata    Labill. 

In  the  latter  characteristics  (flowers  and  fruit)  it  more  closely  approximates  E.  incrassata  Labill., 
and  differs  chiefly  from  that  species  in  habit,  bark,  and  in  the  calyx  lid  being  broader  than  the  tube  and 
conspicuously  ribbed.     (Original  description.) 

In  the  same  Journal,  iii  (January,  1911),  I  wrote  : — 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  variety  of  E.  incrassata.  The  juvenile  leaves  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  those  of  var.  dumosa  collected  by  me  at  Dongarra.  The  Dongarra  trees  are  large,  so  are  those  of  the  same 
spjeies  at  Kangaroo  Island,  South  Australia.  The  Milly's  Soak  trees  are  exceptionally  large  for  E.  incrassata, 
so  are  those  of  the  two  localities  I  have  quoted.     The  timbers  of  the  two  species  appear  to  be  similar. 

The  fruits  are  those  of  E.  incrassata,  while  the  ribs  of  the  opcrcula  are  characteristic  of  those  of 
E.   incrassata. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  correspondent  can  favour  me  with  flowers,  but  at  present  I  see  no  grounds 
for  sepaiating  it  from  the  protean  and  widely-diffused  E.  incrassata  Labill. 

3.  With  E.  dumosa  A.  Cunn. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  under  E.  incrassata,  I  really  referred  to  E.  dumosa,  for 
many  years,  by  Bentham  and  others,  included  in  E.  incrassata.  The  two  species  are 
very  close  (see  Part  IV,  p.  97,  Plate  16,  and  Part  XXXVIII,  p.  223),  and  some  botanists 
may  be  unwilling  to  separate  them.  The  buds  and  fruits  of  E.  striaticalyx  are  larger, 
and  the  pedicels  more  distinct,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  leaves  and  floral  organs  are 
specifically  different  from  those  of  E.  dumosa.  I  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  at 
present,  because  of  its  geographical  distribution. 


DESCRIPTION. 

CCLXXXIK.  E.  iaeniola  Baker  and  Smith. 

Jn  Papers  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Tasmania,  198  (1912),  with  a  plate. 
Following  is  the  original  description  :— 

Arbor  medioera,  altudinem  40-50  pedes  attinens ;  ianiusculi  teretea,  gracilcs.  Cortex  trunci  in 
laminis  duris,  similiter  "Peppermint"  geneiis.  Folia  alternata,  semi-coriacta,  angusta  lanceolata  v. 
lineata  (tseniola)  12  uncias  longa,  J  uncia  lata  ;  venis  paium  insignis  acutia  obliquis,  vena  peiipherica  a  folii 
margine  conspicue  remora.  Peduneulis  axillaris,  solitaiiis  5-9  floiis  pedicellis  vix  ullis.  Calyx  turbinatis 
opercidum  hemisphericum  v.  conicum.  Fiuctus  turbinates,  mar  go  contracto,  concavo,  &  uncia  longa, 
I  uncli  lata,  valvse  prorsus  inclusse. 

A  tree  about  4.0  to  50  feet  high  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  "  Peppermint "  bark.  "  Sucker  " 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  stiaight,  4  to  6  inches  long,  \  inch  wide,  opposite  or  alternate.  Normal  leaves 
narrow-linear  to  linear,  lanceolate,  up  to  nearly  1  foot  long,  thin,  venation  not  pronounced,  but  best  seen 
in  larger  leaves,  lateral  veins  very  oblique,  intramarginal  vein  removed  from  the  edge.  Peduncles  axillary, 
but  (through  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves)  the  inflorescence  sometimes  appears  paniculate.  Flowers  few 
in  the  head.     Calyx  pvriform;  operculum  small,  compressed,  slightly  pointed. 

Fruits  pear-shaped,  J  inch  long  and  \  inch  wide,  tapering  into  a  short  pedicel,  rim  countersunk, 
valves  not  exserted. 


RANGE. 

The  specimens  upon  which  this  species  is  founded  were  obtained  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Irby,  at  St.  Mary's  Pass,  Tasmania. 


AFFINITIES. 

1  and  •>.     With  E.  Sieberiana  F.v.M.,  and  E.  amijgdalina  Labill. 
In  its  native  habitat — 


ic 


It  wo»  found  growing  amongst  trees  of  E.  vinjala  and  E.  amygdedina  Labill.,  and  from    which  1 
trby)  utatesthc  species  is  easily  differentiated  in  the  field  from  its  congeners.     The  bark  is  finer  chicked 
than  I.  ■  irgata,  running  more  closely  to  the  "  Peppermint  "  bark  in  texture  than  the  latter  species. 


The  leaves,  both  "  sucker  "  and  norma],  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  E.  virgata,  and  of  a 
different  appearance  altogether.  They  are  long  and  linear,  varying  greatly  in  length  on  the  same  tree,  being 
from  4  to  11  inches  long — 7  to  8  inches  long  being  common.  It  is  on  the  ribbony  appearance  of  the  leaves 
that  the  specific  name  is  founded. 

The  fruits,  however,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  E.  virgata,  and  yet  the  general  appearance 
of  the  tree  is  more  like  that  of  E.  amygdalina.     (L.  G.  Irby.) 

"  These  residts  indicate  that  this  form  is  somewhat  closely  associated  with  the  Tasmanian  E.  virgata. 
The  oil  from  the  latter,  however,  contained  more  eucalyptol  and  moTe  eudesmol,  while  that  of  E.  tmniola 
had  more  phcllandrcne,  as  indicated  by  the  rotation  figures."     (Original  description.) 

In  the  above  passages,  for  E.  virgata  Sieb.  (a  shrubby  tree  as  its  name  denotes), 
read  E.  Sieberiana.  For  an  account  of  the  confusion  that  has  grown  up  between 
E.  virgata  and  E.  Sieberiana  see  Part  XXXIX,  p.  283.  E.  virgata  is  not  found  in 
Tasmania.  E.  taeniola  seems  sufficiently  separated  from  E.  Sieberiana  by  its  fibrous 
or  "  peppermint "  bark,  and  from  E.  amygdalina  by  its  long  linear  juvenile  leaves. 

The  following  note  by  L.  Rodway,  the  Government  Botanist  of  Tasmania, 
expresses  a  view  which  will  doubtless  be  borne  in  mind  :  — 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary's  Pass,  Mr.  Irby  observed  in  the  forest  of  mixed  Mountain  Ash 
and  Black  Peppermint  (E.  Sieberiana  and  E.  amygdalina — J.H.M.)  a  few  trees  which  differed  from  either, 
but  were  called  Black  Peppermint  by  local  inhabitants.  The  trees  were  medium-sized,  with  a  rough,  per- 
sistent, semi-fibrous  bark.  The  juvenile  leaves  were  narrow,  opposite,  and  sessile,  very  like  those  of  Black 
Peppermint.  The  mature  leaves  also  resembled  the  leaves  of  that  species,  only  tended  to  grow  much 
longer.  Flowers  and  fruit  smaller  than,  but  much  like  those  of  Mountain  Ash.  Fruit  is  pear-shaped,  much 
restricted  at  the  orifice,  rim  narrow,  valves  deeply  sunk;  stalks  slightly  flattened.  R.  T.  Baker  described 
it  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  E.  tamiola,  but  it  seems  probable  it  is  a  hybrid  between  Black  Pepper- 
mint and  Mountain  Ash.     (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas.,  12,  1017.) 


DESCRIPTION. 

LKXXII.  E.  Stricklandi  Maiden. 

In  the  original  description,  copied  at  Part  XVI,  p.  202,  this  little-known  species  is 
presumed  to  be  a  shrub.  The  following  statement  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lane-Poole,  Conservator 
of  Forests  of  "Western  Australia,  shows  that  it  is  really  a  medium-sized  tree. 

It  docs  not  grow  to  a  large  size.  In  fact,  the  one  photo graphed  is  the  largest  that  I  was  able  to 
find  (the  photograph,  which  will  be  reproduced  later,  shows  an  erect  tree  perhaps  50  feet  in  height,  and 
with  a  stem  diameter  of,  say,  2  feet  J.H.M.).  It  has  the  largest  fruit  of  any  of  the  tree-Eucalypts  as  opposed 
to  the  Mallees,  the  fruit  being  as  large  as,  if -not  laigei  than,  the  Tuart,  E.  gonifhocepJiala,  of  the  South- 
West.  The  bark  adheres  for  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the  stem  is,  however,  perfectly 
clean.  The  leaves  are  moie  coiiaccous  than  any  of  the  othei  Eucalypts,  the  nearest  being  E.  torqvala 
(Mr.  Lane-Poole  is  of  course  speaking  of  the  local  or  Gold  Fields  Eucalypts,  J.H.M.),  though,  owing  to 
the  decorticating  bark,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two,  even  in  the  distance.  It 
is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  known  aa  Blackbutt;  indeed,  the  cutters  see  no  difference  between  it  and 
E.  Le  Souefii. 

The  rough  part  of  the  bark,  at  the  butt,  is  hard  and  flaky.  The  timber  is  of  a 
rich  deep  brown  colour,  with  a  touch  of  red  in  it;  it  is  very  hard  and  interlocked,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  of  a  high  class.  It  seems  a  pity  that  practically  its  only  use  at 
present  is  for  fuel. 

RANGE. 

It  is  confined  to  Western  Australia,  and  the  only  previous  locality  known  is 
Hampton  Plains,  near  Coolgardie.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lane-Poole  sends  it  from  4  miles  south 
of  Higginsville,  on  the  Norseman  road.     It  is  fairly  common  along  the  Norseman  road. 

I  have  received  from  Prof.  T.  0.  B.  Osborn,  of  Adelaide,  a  specimen  labelled  :— 

1 .  Eucalyptus  obcordata  Turcz.     Elder  Exploring  Expedition,  40  miles  south- 
st  of  Fraser  Range,  "Western  Australia.     (R.  Helms,  5th  November,  1891.)     This 

is  evidently  referred  to  by  Mueller  and  Tate  in  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.,  xvi,  358. 

In  lli"  Journal  of  the  Expedition,  p.  128,  I  find  under  4th  (not  5th)  November — 

.    wlir-n  we  came  to  ;>  big  patch  of  splendid  Blackbutt  timbei  the  natives  turned  off  for  this 
rock-hole     The   Blackbutl  timber  ii    of  the   Eucalyptus  species;    it  is  a  useful  timber,  splitting  easily, 
i  hi  i'  long    ■>■  ■< i    out  of  t  his  wood 

I I  I  he  following  day  the  Journal  speaks  <>f  a  "  Morrell  I  hun-tree."  The  latitude 
f'ir  the  two  days  was  given  at  -''.I    35'  45"  and  26'  20",  and  the  locality  about  100  miles 

•  of  ( bolgardie. 
/.   SlrickUmdi  could  readily  !«■  taken  Eor  a  Morrell; 

2.  In  Pari  XXXV,  p.  L22,  and  XVI,  p.  204,  of  this  work,  I  refer  to  a  specimen 
1 1  balled  similarly  to  No.  I  as  belonging  to  E.  Campaspe  Moore.  Both  specimens  were 
collected  oa  the  iame  date  and  al  the  same  place. 


DESCRIPTION. 

CCXC.  E.  unialata  Baker  and  Smith. 

In  Papers  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Tasmania,  177,  1912. 


Following  is  the  original  description  : — ■ 

Arbor  altitudineum  40  pedes  attinens,  ramulis  validis  superne  quadrangulatis.  Folia  opposita 
sessile  oval  v.  coidata  acuminata  2-3  uncias  longa,  v.  falcato-lanceolata  9  inches  longa,  1  inch  lata, 
obscure  pennivena,  vena  peripherica  a  margina  remotiuscula.  Pedunculi  axillari,  brevi  3  uncias  longi, 
complanati  3  flori;    calyx  tubus  compressus  circiter  2  uncias  longus  cum  operculo  conico  obtuso. 

Fructus  hemispheric!,  vitrei  unialata,  6  inches  longi;    margo  crassus  valva  exserta. 

Systematic  Description. — A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  inches, 
with  a  flaky  bark  at  the  butt.  Sucker  leaves,  sessile,  opposite,  oval  at  the  first,  the  lower  pairs  nearly 
always  so,  up  to  2  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  then  cordate,  acuminate,  up  to  3  inches  long  and 
11-  inch  wide.  Normal  leaves  lanceolate,  falcate,  up  to  9  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  subcoriaceous, 
occasionally  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  Venation  distinct,  lateral  veins  moderately  oblique, 
intramarginal  vein  removed  from  the  edge.  Branchlets  in  sucker  growth  terete,  but  angular  at  first 
on  the  others.  Peduncles  axillary,  flattened,  short,  thick,  J  inch  long,  three  sessile  flowered.  Calyx 
compressed,  angular,  under  \  inch  long;    operculum  conical. 

Fruit  hemispherical,  \  inch  in  diameter,  shining,  rim  thickened,  convex  with  a  very  narrow 
groove  below  it,  valves  well  exserted. 


SYNONYM. 


E.  viminalis  Labill.,  var.  macrocarpa.     Bodway  in  "  Tasmanian  Flora,"  p.  57 
(1903).     This  is  dealt  with  under  E.  viminalis  at  p.  9. 


RANGE. 

It  is  confined  to  Tasmania,  the  only  localities  known  at  present  being  the  Govern- 
ment Domain  at  Hobart,  Mount  Nelson  Range,  overlooking  the  Derwent,  and  Cobbrook. 
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AFFINITIES. 

1.  With  E.  goniocalyx  F.v.M. 

In  the  angularity  of  the  buds  are  traces  of  a  resemblance  to  E.  goniocalyx,  but  as  these  mature  in 
the  fruit  the  angles  disappear,  but  traces  remain  and  form  distinct  convex  ridges  extending  from  the  rim 
to  the  base,  and  as  one  is  generally  much  more  pronounced  than  the  others,  it  is  upon  this  character  that 
the  specific  name  is  bestowed.     (Original  description.) 

Many  }Tears  ago  (1902)  I  held  the  opinion  that  an  affinity  was  with  E.  goniocayx, 
but  thought  it  was  E.  Maideni  F.v.M.,  as  shown  in  the  next  paragraph. 

2.  With  E.  Maideni  F.v.M. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  an  excellent  series  of  specimens  from  Mr.  Rodway,  and  they  match 
E.  Maideni  F.v.M.,  from  a  type  locality  (Colombo,  Lyttleton,  N.S.W.)  exactly.  Whether  E.  Maideni 
is  an  extreme  form  of  E.  globulus  or  not  is  worthy  of  further  examination,  and  Mr.  Rodway's  specimens 
and  observations  (infra)  are  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  any  experiments  to  reproduce  certain 
species  from  cultivation  of  existing  forms.  My  present  view  is  that  E.  Maideni  is  as  near  midway  as  can 
be  between  E.  globulus  and  E.  goniocalyx,  and  therefore  I  am  unable  to  reduce  it  to  a  form  of  either.  If 
my  determination  is  correct,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  own  mind,  then  another  species  is  added 
to  the  flora  of  Tasmania.        (Maiden  in  Rep.  Aiist.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science  (Hobart),  ix,  374  (1902) ). 

While  in  1902  I  had  considered  this  a  form  of  E.  Maideni,  I  had  dropped  this  view  in  Proc.  Linn. 
.Y.N.  11'..  xxx,  499  (1905),  and  my  three  years  later  opinion  should  have  been  quoted  by  Mcssis.  Baker 
and  Smith.  I  came  round  to  Mr.  Rodway's  view  that  it  was  a  hybrid,  and  added,  ''Some  of  the  juvenile 
foliage  in  my  possession  is  coarser  than  any  I  have  seen  in  E.  viminalis,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Rodway's 
tement  that  this  form  only  occurs  in  plantations  of  E.  viminalis  growing  with  E.  globulus  is  a  sufficient 
explanation."  From  that  day  to  this  I  understood  that  the  specimens  came  from  a  plantation,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Baker  and  Smith  state  that  only  two  trees  were  found,  they  require  further 
examination,  which  I  will  give  on  my  next  visit  to  Tasmania.  (Maiden  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas.,  xxix, 
1914). 

3.  With  E.  viminalis  Labill. 

Mr.  Rodway  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  his  specimens  belong  to  E.  viminalis,  and  he  proposes 
to  call  the  variety  mncrocarpa,  and  the  remarks  of  such  an  experienced  observer  require  the  most  careful 
ii' ion.     1  am  of  opinion  that  the  sucker-leaves  arc  of  E.  Maideni  rather  than  E.  viminalis.     The 
locality  i-  Domain,  Hobart,  imd  Mount  Nelson  Range,  and  the  plant  is  worthy  of  further  inquiry. 

Habit  and  leaves  as  in  ty|iir,il  i  iiiiiualis  to  rather  more  erect,  and  leaves  slightly  larger.  Mature 
bud  1-5  cm,  long  by  h  imii.  Operculum  Bub-hemispheric  to  conical,  smooth.  Fruit  of  the  type  only 
1-2  cm.  diameter,  often  obscurely  2-ribbcd. 

Thu  form  I  have  only  found  in  plantations  of  E.  viminalis  growing  with  E.  globulus.    I  take  it  to  be  a 
hybrid,    "i    a    eedlinf    grown  from  seed  of  the  same  tree,  four  w<  re  closely  approximating  E.  viminalis, 
I-    globulus,  ; i  / . » I  the  lixth  in  ermediate.     (Maiden,  loc.  cit.). 

Three  yeara  later  I  wrote 

/.   viminalit  Labill.  var,  macrocarpa  Rodway  (in  his  "  Tai  manian  Flora,"  p.  57  (1903)  (E.  globulus 
noli    Labill.). 

'  expr<    "I  the  opinion  thai  the  above  form  is  identical  with  E.  Maidewi  K.v.M. 
If  ..nit'  received  better   eedlings  from  Mr.  Rodway  than  I  originally  possessed,  I  incline  fco  Mr.  Rodway's 
■  ■•■  I  i  iminali    and  I  al  o  accept  ili«'  view,  which  I  rei  isted  af  the  time,  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
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Some  of  the  juvenile  foliage  in  my  possession  is  coarser  than  any  I  have  seen  in  E.  viminalis,  and  I  think 
that  Mr.  Rodway's  statement  that  this  form  only  occurs  in  plantations  "  of  E.  viminalis  growing  with 
E.  globulus  "  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  seedlings  of  E.  Baeuerleni  F.v.M.  are  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Rodway's  variety.  The 
fruits  also  have  much  in  common,  but  those  of  Mr.  Rodway  are  usually  more  domed.  The  rim  of  the 
junction  of  the  calyx  and  operculum  is  very  prominent  in  E.  Baeuerleni;  I  have  not  ripe  buds.  The  ripe 
buds  of  var.  macrocarpa  are  rounded  and  glaucous. 

The  two  forms  (so  called)  of  E.  vimhudis,  viz.,  var.  macrocarpa  and  var.  Baeuerleni  are  undoubtedly 
closely  related.  I  think  var.  macrocarpa  is  a  hybrid  of  E.  viminalis  x  globulus.  Whether  E.  Baeuerleni 
is  also  a  hybrid  I  cannot  say,  but  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  the  parents  being  possibly  E.  viminalis  and 
E.  Maideni  F.v.M.     (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  499  (1905) ). 

4.  With  E.  globulus  Labill. 

This  (E.  unialata)  is  referred  to  as  E.  viminalis  var.  macrocarpa  by  Rodway  in  "  The  Tasmanian 
Flora,"  p.  57  (1903),  where  it  is  first  suggested  as  a  cross  between  E.  globulus  and  E.  viminalis. 

In  this  Journal,  p.  29  (1914)  I  suspended  my  judgment  as  to  its  systematic  position  until  I  could 
see  the  trees  growing  naturally.     Rodway,  this  Journal,  p.  17  (1917),  again  refers  to  this  tree. 

In  February,  1918,  under  Mr.  Rodway's  guidance,  I  observed  a  number  of  the  trees  in  the  Domain 
at  Hobart.  I  may  say  that  I  had  long  been  satisfied  that  the  trees  were  different  from  E.  viminalis  and 
E.  globulus,  but  I  had  understood  that  they  had  only  been  found  in  a  plantation  and  were  not 
spontaneous;  I  desired  to  see  them  before  I  wrote  again.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  spontaneous, 
and  that  they  are  natural  hybrids,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  have  a  distinctive  name.  I 
therefore  concur  in  Messrs.  Baker  and  Smith's  action. 

The  Domain  trees  are  large,  and  there  are  many  of  them.  They  also  occur  at  Nelson's  Range, 
near  Sandy  Bay,  and  Mr.  Rodway  informs  me  that  they  are  not  uncommon  at  Colebrook  (late 
Jerusalem)  on  the  main  line,  25  miles  from  Hobart.  In  all  cases  E.  unialata  occurs  intermixed  with 
E.  globulus  and  E.  viminalis.     Doubtless  they  will  be  found  in  many  other  localities. 

Mr.  Rodway's  observation  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  these  two  species  (first  recorded  in  1903)  is 
cpiite  obvious,  and  it  is  one  of  the  simp] est  cases  of  natural  hybridisation  in  the  genus  known  to  me.  The 
cross  is  seen  in  the  tree  generally,  in  juvenile  leaves,  buds,  and  fruits. 

It  is  testimony  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  late  M.  Naudin  of  the  Villa  Thuret,  Antibes,  in  the 
South  of  France,  that  he  detected  it  as  something  different  from  E.  viminalis,  and  only  last  year 
M.  Trabut  described  it  as  new,  under  the  name  of  E.  antipolitensis,  and  I  append  a  translation  of  his 
description.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  drawing  attention  to  the  excellent 
Eucalyptus  work  of  these  French  botanists.     (Maiden  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas.,  89,  1918.) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  natural  hybrid,  of  which  E.  globulus  is  one 
of  the  parents.  Its  relations  to  E.  antipolitensis  Trabut  will  be  discussed  when  the 
general  question  of  Hybridisation  is  dealt  with  in  the  next  Part  (LII). 
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DESCRIPTION, 

X X XL  E.  Planchoniana  F.v.M. 

A  xote  on  this  species  will  be  found  in  Part  IX  of  the  present  work,  and  it  has 
been  represented  to  me  that  a  figure  would  be  desirable.  There  is  a  figure  in  Plate  90, 
Part  XXI Y  of  my  "  Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,"  but  the  present  figures  add 
something. 

The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  or  creamy  white,  and  notes  in  regard  to  bark  and 
timber  will  be  found  under  Range.  Besides  the  note  in  the  "  Forest  Flora  "  quoting 
the  dedication  to  M.  Planchon,  see  also  under  E.  globulus  in  the  "  Eucalyptographia." 


RANGE. 

It  is  a  coast  species,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  recorded  from  further 
south  than  Camden  Haven.  It  extends  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Queensland. 
Immediately  opposite  Laurieton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Camden  Haven  River,  near 
the  coast,  are  some  trees  of  this,  then  a  rather  rare  species.  It  is  here  found  over  an 
area  of  about  a  mile,  by  half  a  mile  broad. 

In  the  Brisbane  district  it  attains  a  height  of,  perhaps,  100  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  (say)  3  feet  (Bailey).  The  same  dimensions  were  given  in  regard  to  trees,  near 
K'-mpsey,  New  South  Wales.  About  Camden  Haven  the  trees  arc  poor  and  pipy;  a 
Bolid  (>ne  could  not  be  found.  Their  height  goes  up  to  (say)  30  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
15  inches,  but  the  trees  are  of  stunted  growth. 

Tli''  following  notes  include  addilioiiii.l  particulars: 

It  hae  also  been  found  in  a  more  inland  locality  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews,  viz., 
<;i<-n  Elgin,  about  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Glen  limes,  or  about  20  miles  easterly 
from  1 1  epwater,  and  on  the  eastern  watershed.     He  adds  the  following  note  :— 

more  precise  localityia  Pheasanl  Greek,  Is  miles  north  north-east  Erom  Glen  Elgin.     Occurs 
■  .f  3,000  feel  on  a  n  i  xtri  mi  ly  acid  /arietj  of  granite.     Wry  cocky  and  sandy  counl  ry,  almost 
in'li  •  'ill- from  1 1  bui      andstone  tope,  around  National  Park  and  Hornsby. 

Habit*     Tall,  upright,  thin  top       Huge  bunches  oi  £rui1     very  noticeable  from  ground  (50  70  Eect 
below). 

LiSOClateSi     £    corymbosa,    E    pilularie   String   bail   (  pecics   unknown),   Pimeleas,  Stypftelias, 
Waralah      Kcinllwrrha  i  ,  ;m<l  various  other    and  loving  planl 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Boorrnan,  Collector,  Botanic  Gardens,  visited  Mr.  Andrews'  locality, 
and  furnished  the  following  note  : — 

It  occius  with  the  Waratah  (Telopea  speciosissima)  more  or  less  over  an  area  of  100  square  miles,  i.e., 
from  Boundary  Creek  east  to  Pheasant  Creek,  north  to  Moojam,  south  to  Tindale,  and  to  the  west,  following 
the  Dividing  Range.  It  is  known  locally  as  Eed  Mahogany,  because  of  the  similarity  of  its  bark  to  that  of 
E.  resinifera,  but  it  has  not  a  led  timber  like  that  tree ;  it  is  also  known  as  Needle  Bark,  because  it  is  prickly 
to  rub  down  with  the  hands.     The  name  Porcupine  Stringybark  is  also  applied  to  it  for  the  same  reason. 

"  I  have  found  it  growing  from  Cofi's  Harbour  to  close  to  South  Grafton  ;  the  range  seems  to  be 
extensive.  I  have  not  found  it  growing  off  the  gravelly  (ironstone)  ridges,  and  never  on  flat  country.  It 
attains  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet,  straight  trunks ;  the  matured  trees  are  very  unsound  (large  pipes).  The 
average  length  of  logs  24  feet,  the  girth  6  feet  6  inches.  There  is  no  abundant  supply  of  good  trees,  though 
they  grow  in  clumps.  I  have  seen  the  logs  sold  for  "White  Mahogany  when  barked.  On  one  occasion  a 
hauler  had  the  audacity  to  dispose  of  a  log  as  Blackbutt,  which  was  converted  and  sold  on  the  Sydney 
market  aa  such."'     (A.  H.  Lawrence,  Forest  Guard.) 

Found  at  Corindi  Creek,  8  miles  north  of  Woolgoolga,  on  the  Grafton  road.  Is 
plentiful  in  Woolli  Woolli  State  Forest,  between  Woolgoolga  and  the  Clarence.  It  is 
used  for  general  hardwood  purposes,  weather-boards,  flooring,  &c.  It  is  a  tree  attaining 
a  height  of  120  feet.  It  resembles  Tallow- wood  at  a  distance,  but  the  bark  is  of  a  more 
stringy  nature,  resembling  stringybark.     It  is  known  as  "  Messmate." 

The  above  particulars  were  obtained  from  a  report  by  Assistant  Forester 
C.  O.  Love. 

Mr.  Forest  Guard  G.  Boyd  reports  on  the  same  area.  He  says  it  is  known  as 
*  Yellow  Stringybark."  It  has  light  yellow  flowers,  and  although  called  Stringybark, 
the  bark  is  short-grained  and  of  no  value  for  roofing  as  our  other  Stringybarks.  It 
occurs  at  Woolli  Woolli  State  Forest,  No.  23,  Bookram  Creek,  eastern  slopes  of  Coast 
Range,  at  10-200  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  Height  50-80  feet,  diameter'up  to 
3  feet. 

The  type  came  from  Eight  Mile  Plains,  Brisbane  (F.  M.  Bailey)  and  W.  Baeuerlen 
recorded  it  from  the  Evans  River,  near  the  Richmond. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

XXI.  E.  marginata  Sm. 

See  Part  VIII,  p.  241  (1907). 


The  following  additional  statement  was  published  by  me  in  Journ.  W.A.  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc,  vol.  iii;  January,  1911  : — 

These  notes  are  based  on  field  observations  made  by  me  in  Western  Australia  from  September  to 
'iber,  1900,  but  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  incorporating  a  few  notes  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  William  Dunn,  a  native  of  Albany,  over  GO  years  of  age,  says  that  Mahogany  is  the  name 
given  by  the  old  settlers  to  the  timber  later  on  known  as  Jarrah;  that  he  does  not  remember  the  name 
Jarrah  ever  having  been  employed  until  the  introduction  of  saw-milling  machinery;  he  has  sawn  timber 
from  boyhood. 

In  bark,  and  somewhat  in  general  appearance,  the  Jarrah  resembles  the  E.  resinifera  of -coastal 
New  South  Wales  and  •  md.     It  flowers  as  a  shrub. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  juvenile  Laves.  They  were  received  from  Mr.  Max  Koch,  and 
have  not  been  previously  described  : — 

Lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  slightly  oblique,  rounded  at  the  base,  petiolate ;   thin  in  texture, 

pale  on  the  underside,  glabi  "ith  sides;  margin  thickened  and  slightly  recurved, the  intra-marginal 

distinctly  r<  moved  from  the  edge;  midrib  distinct,  lateral  veins  fairly  distinct, pinnate,  at  an  approxi- 

nia;  oi  IS  degrees  with  the  midrib,  smaller  vi  ins  anastomosing  and  obvious;  oil-dots  not  obvious. 

The  irregularly  Btriate  appi  arani  e  somi  tim<  s  si  erj  in  fruits  of  this  species  and  in  a  few  others,  e.g., 
E.  diver sicolor,  is  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  subsucculent  vascular  tissue  over  longitudinal  bands  of 
fibro-vascular 

E.  marginata  is  termed  "  Mahogany  "  or  "  Jarrail  "  (can  it  be  a  misprint  or  an 
early  spoiling  of  Jarrah  ?)  ("  Discoveries  in  Australia,"  J.  Lort  Stokes,  ii,  132,  1835). 


VARIETY. 

E.  marginata  8m.,  vrar,  Staerii,  Maiden  in  Jowrn.  Boy.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  xlvii,  230 
(1013). 

Kin'.-  Rivei  road,  near  Albany,  W  ■  Australia  (J.  Staer,  August,  li)ll). 

The  fruits  of  the  normal  ipecie  tired  by  Mueller  in  the  "  Eucalyptographia  " 

are  depicted  as  1-5  2  cm.  long  and  I  -7  fin.  broad,  and  tapering  somewhat  into  a  thickened 
pedicel.     I  If  '"I  Erom  Mr.  J.  Staer,  specimens  ol  E.  marginata  with  fruits  in 
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the  well-dried  state  rather  more  than  2  cm.  long  and  broad,  and  not  tapering  into  the 
pedicel.  Some  of  the  fruits  have  a  well-defined  rim.  The'foliage  is  coarser  than -that  of 
the  type,  and  this  handsome,  large  fruited  form  is  evidently  a  product  of  special 
environment. 

In  the  same  Journal,  liii,  70  (1919)  I  published  the  following  additional  note 
concerning  this  variety  : — 

Dr.  F.  Steward,  under  No.  Ill,  April,  May,  1917,  sends  this  form  with  the  following  note — "  Stunted 
Blaekbutt,"  tree  30-35  feet,  up  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  Grows  in  the  Albany  and  Denmark  districts  in  large 
and  sandy  flats,  and  is  of  a  stunted  nature. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Lane  Poole  points  out  the  similarity  of  the  fruits  to  those  of  E.  Todtiana,  but  the  anthers 
and  the  timbers  sharply  separate  the  two  species.  The  relation  of  this  proposed  variety  to  the  normal 
form  (the  Jarrah,  E.  marginata)  is  worthy  of  local  inquiry. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

CCXCL  E.  Irbyi  Baker  and  Smith. 

In  "  Research  on  the  Eucalypts,"  2nd  edition,  242  (1920). 


Following  is  the  original  description  : — 

A  small  tree,  with  a  smooth,  pale  or  ashy-coloured  bark.  Abnormal  leaves  broad-ovate  to  ovate, 
sometimes  mucronate,  petiolate,  base  rounded,  truncate  or  slightly  cordate,  fairly  thick  and  coriaceous. 
Normal  leaves  coarse,  lanceolate  to  broad-lanceolate,  or  even  ovate,  acuminate,  up  to  8  inches  long,  mostly 
straight,  on  unusually  long  petioles ;  venation  often  indistinct,  intramarginal  vein  looped,  well  removed  from 
the  edge,  lateral  veins  spreading,  distant,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30-40  degrees  to  the  midrib.  Peduncles 
angular,  axillary,  1  to  2  lines  long,  bearing  umbels  of  mostly  three  flowers.  Buds  shortly-pedicellate; 
calyx-tube  turbinate,  2  lines  in  length ;  operculum  blunt,  conical,  often  slightly  broader  than  and  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  tube. 

Fruit  hemispherical  to  sub-cylindrical,  glaucous,  or  shining;  rim  flat  to  convex,  often  somewhat 
depressed,  cracked  transversely;  valves  more  or  less  exserted  ;  3  lines  long  and  3  lines  in  diameter. 


RANGE. 


The  type  comes  from  Alma  Tier,  Interlaken,  Tasmania,  growing  amongst 
E.  Gunnii  (L.  G.  Irby,  now  Conservator  of  Forests  of  that  State)  and  so  far  it  has  not 
been  found  out  of  that  island. 


AFFINITIES. 


1 .  With  E.  Gunnii  Hook.,  f. 

■  nf  ili«'  fruil    are   o  like  the  hemispherical  form  of  E.  Gunnii,  that  when  the  material  was  first 
collected  it  irai  placed  tentatively  with  that  species  until  other  characters  could  be  worked  out,  but  it  is, 

however,  a  much  coarser  plant  morphologically  than  thai  Bpccics from  which  species  it  differs 

in  the  physical  features  of  its  baik    linking  the  sweet  nature  of  the  sap  of  E.  Ounnii,  which  can  always 

be  obtained  by  t  atting  t  be  bark,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  common  name  of  "  Cider  Gum."    In  foliage 

/.    Dalyrmpleana  J.H.M.     It    affinities  lie  equally  between  A'.  rimiv(i/i«,<iu  the  one  hand, 

and  E   '■  n  the  other,  so  that,  in  a  systematic  arrangement,  il  migb.1  be  placed  between  these  two. 

■  ription  ) 
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2.  With  E.  viminalis  Labill. 


Mr.  L.  G.  Irby :  "  .  .  .  .  thought  at  first  it  was  E.  viminalis  from  the  abnormal  (juvenile, 
J.H.M.)  leaves,  but  noted  its  differences  in  other  respects  from  the  normal  material  of  that  species  collected 
in  other  localities  in  Tasmania  during  his  trip.  An  exhaustive  oil  determination,  made  since  publishing 
our  Eesearch  on  the  Eucalypts  of  Tasmania  in  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  (Tas.),  1912,  confirmed  our  suspicion  that 
it  was  new.  In  that  paper  it  was  placed  tentatively  imder  E.  viminalis.  The  chief  specific  differences 
from  this  latter  are  the  broader  abnormal  (juvenile,  J.H.M.)  and  normal  leaves,  both  of  which  are  much 
coarser  than  those  of  E.  viminalis,  and  are  always  affected  with  a  fungus,  which  is  never  so  in  E.  Gunnii 
or  E.  viminalis,  and  which  gives  the  whole  plant  a  black,  dirty-looking  appearance.  This  is  evidently  a 
specific  character  by  which  it  can  be  determined,  just  as  in  the  case  of  E.  campliora.  The  fruits  are,  however, 
identical  in  shape  with  those  of  E.  Gunnii."     (Original  descrijrtion.) 

3.  With  E.  Dalrympleana  Maiden. 

(See  above  under  No.  1,  E.  Gunnii).     This  species  will  be  found  described  in 
Part  XLIX  of  this  work.     The  foliage  of  E.  Irbyi  is  glaucous,  even  dull-coloured. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

CCXCIl.  E.   Yarraensis  Maiden  and  Cambage,  n.sp. 

Following  is  the  original  description  : — 

Arbor  formre  modieae.     Cortex  trunci  et  ramorum  breviter  fibratus. 

Folium  iiinturuin. — Undulatum,  nitens,  paulo  obliquum,  late  lanceolatum.  Systema  venarum 
lucida,  difiiisa;  angulus  venis  seeundariis  cum  costa  centrali  factus  circiter  30°;  vena  intra  marginem 
satis  magno  intervallo  a  labro  est. 

Flores. — Modus  florescere  panieulatus,  umbel] a?  cum  paivis  tribus  ad  quinque  floribus  qui  in 
pedunculis  et  pediculis  gracilibus  geruntur.  Et  operculum  tubus-que  calycis  conoidales,  cum  linca  maxima 
dimctiente  infra  quinque  mm.     Antherag  aperientes  in  fissuris  parallelis. 

FrncfcnS. — Linea  dimentiens  infra  sex  mm.;  in  forma  hemisphserii ;  valvularum  apices  (trcs  ant 
quatuor)  clare  exserti. 

A  leafy  tree  of  medium  size,  branches  and  branchlets  terete  and  pendulous,  the  bark  shortly  fibrous 
(woollv)  nn  the  trunk  and  branches  (Rhytiphloia?).     Timber  pale. 

Leaves  not  se<  n  in  their  earliest  stage,  but  the  lowest  leaf  in  Plate  211  probably  closely  resembles 
the  juvenile  li  af. 

Mature  leaf. — Undulate,  shining,  equally  giccn  on  both  sides,  thinnish,  petiolate,  somewhat 
obliq  .  Uy  lanceolate,  terminating  at  the  apex  in  a  blunt  point,  gradually  tapering  at  the  base  into 

a  petiole  r  f  about  2  cm.  The  length  of  the  leaves  is  under  1  dm.,  with  the  greatest  average  width  of  2-3  em. 
Venation  distinct,  spreading,  the  secondary  veins  making  an  angle  with  the  midrib  of  about  30  degrees,  the 
intramarginal  vein  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  edge,  and  looped,  meeting  the  tips  of  the  secondary 
veins. 

Flowers.  -Inflorescence  paniculate,  the  umbels  of  3-5  flowers  being  supported  by  slender  peduncles 
of  about  5  mm.  supporting  pedicels  of  half  that  length.  The  buds  symmetrical,  both  operculum  and  calyx- 
tube  conoid,  the  greatest  diameter  under  5  mm.  Anthers  opening  in  parallel  slits,  a  large  gland  at  the  back, 
versatile;    filaments  creamy-white. 

Fruits. — Small,  under  6  mm.  in  diameter,  hemispherical, tapering  abruptly  into  the  pedicels,  rims 
narrow,  the  tips  of  the  valves  (3  or  4)  distinctly  exseit. 


RANGE. 

Valley  of  the  Yarra,  near  Healesville,  Vietoria  (R.  H.  Cambage,  No.  4340, 
January,  1!)21).  The  type,  ft,  will  probably  be  found  to  occur  moderately  extensively 
in  Victoria,  and  perhaps  also  in  Tasmania,  when  its  relations  to  other  species  are 
rmdentood, 
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AFFINITY. 

With  E.  ovatct  Labill. 

E.  ovata  seems  the  nearest  affinity  to  E.  Yarraensis.  The  former  has  rough 
butts,  with,  in  largish  trees,  flattish  ribs  of  fibrous  bark,  reminding  one  of  the  Turpentines 
of  New  South  Wales  (Syncarpia  laurifolia),  but  with  smooth  branches,  and  sometimes 
the  upper  part  of  the  bark  is  smooth.  E.  Yarraensis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  trunk 
and  branches  rough  throughout.  Mr.  Cambage  wrote  at  the  time  of  collection,  "  The 
typical  E.  ovata  is  common  on  the  flats  around  the  Upper  Yarra,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  No.  4340  "  (the  present  species).  Again,  the  secondary  veins  of  the  leaves  of 
E.  ovata  are  more  transverse  than  those  of  E.  Yarraensis,  more  approaching  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  Further,  the  inflorescence  of  E.  Yarraensis  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and,  speaking  generally,  the  fruits  are  more  hemispherical. 
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No.  II.    THE  BARK. 

(Continued  from  p.  331,  Part  L.) 


Following  is  the  remainder  of  my  1921  Classification.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
adhered  to  Mueller's  1859  classification  as  closely  as  possible,  but  for  the  modifications 
of  it,  and  the  species  I  have  placed  in  the  various  groups,  I  am  alone  responsible  : — 

1.  LEIOPHLOLE  (Smooth  barks  or  gums). 

Mueller's  original  Group  1  indicated  Gums  or  Smooth  Gums.  By  "  Yarra 
trees  "  he  meant  E.  rostrata.  The  reason  why  he  stated  "  Blue  Gum  trees  partim  " 
and  "  Red  Gum  trees  partim  "  in  his  definition,  was  because  he  was  aware  that  the 
Gums  had  more  or  less  hardy-flaky  or  even  sub-fibrous  bark  up  the  butt.  I  have 
below  pointed  out  that  a  perfectly  smooth  Gum  is  an  ideal,  and,  as  regards  these 
roughnesses  at  the  lower  part  of  the  butt,  I  have  only  considered  it  useful  to  pick  out 
the  *'  W.A.  Blackbutts  "  for  special  enumeration  as  such.  This  is  but  one  indication 
that  the  roughness  may  be  very  considerable  in  a  Gum. 

The  usual  or  most  elementary  kind  of  bark  is  the  smooth  one,  called  the  "  Gum," 
and  it  is  more  or  less  glaucous,  and  more  or  less  thick ;  we  find  this  bark  from  the  sandy 
coastal  flats  to  the  bleak  swamps  and  mountain  areas  and  away  to  the  arid  interior, 
e.g.,  White  Gum  (E.  hcemastoma  Sm.),  Red  Gum  (E.  rostrata  Schlecht).  In  the  interior 
this  is  the  prevalent  kind  of  bark,  with  more  or  less  (generally  not  very  much)  blackish 
or  hard  scaly  or  flaky-fibrous  bark  at  the  butt. 

The  term  Gum  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  Eucalyptus,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  usually  only  applied  to  species  with  barks  smooth 
or  nearly  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  barks  of  very  few  indeed  are  quite  smooth,  most 
species  having  more  or  less  rough  bark  (usually  hard-scaly  or  ribbony)  at  the  butt.  The 
word  Cum  is  usually  prefixed  by  an  adjective,  which  is  not  employed  according  to 
.i  fixed  rule.  Thus,  if  the  bark  be  white,  the  tree  may  be  called  White  Gum  (hcemastoma, 
<■  triacea) ;  if  the  foliage  be  glaucous  or  blue,  we  have  Blue  Gum  (globulus) ;  if  the  bark 
be,  by  comparison,  bluish,  we  have  also  Blue  Gum  (saligna);  yet  no  timber  is  called 
K-'l  Cum  because  of  the  colour  of  its  bark,  but  of  its  timber  (rostrata,  tereticomis) ; 
while  iii  Western  Australia  the  Red  Cum  (calophylla)  is  so  called  because  of  neither 
timber  nor  bark,  but  because  of  the  profusion  of  kino  which  exudes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact   it   would  not   in  the  eastern  States  be  called  (bun  (certainly  not  lied),  since  it    is  a, 

rough-barked  tree  and  lias  pale  timber.     It  is,  in  fail,  a  Bloodwood. 

i  ■  obvious  character,  such  as  Broad  leaved,  Poplar  leaved,  Narrow-leaved, 

Lead-coloured,  i    occasionally  prefixed  to  Gum,  while  i<,  indicate  softness  or  sappiness 

of  bark  or  timber,  or  perhaps  of  bol  h.  t  he  prefix  ( labbage  is  not  rarely  applied  (hcemastoma 

micrantka,  coriacea).    This  by  no  means  exhausts  all   the  designations,  for   the 

bushman   !'•■]     him  ell  al    liberty  to  apply  almOSl    any   prefix   to  a,  (dim  (seethe  indexes 

the  variou    volume  oi  the  present  work). 
D 
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Very  few  barks,  perhaps  none,  are  perfectly  smooth  down  to  the  ground.  The 
perfectly  smooth-barked  Gum  is  an  ideal.  Even  in  the  case  of  many  reputedly  smooth 
barks  we  have  flaky  indurated  or  sub-fibrous  bark  at  the  butt,  to  a  varying  height  up 
the  stem.  Most  smooth  barks  are  more  or  less  patchy,  a  typical  instance  being  the 
Spotted  Gum  (E.  metadata  Hook.  f.).  In  such  barks  a  roughness  in  patches  becomes 
visible.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  discoloration,  but  as  development  proceeds,  the  area 
becomes  darker  and  rougher  and  finally  peels  off,  leaving  a  pure,  new,  clean  surface, 
in  contrast  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  bark  appears  discoloured.  Meantime  the 
process  of  induration  goes  on,  and  the  surface  last  to  be  new,  first  peels  off  or  is  next  to 
do  so,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  bark,  in  its  order,  goes  through  the  cycle  of  new,  smooth 
surface,  bark  of  varying  degree  of  roughness,  and  finally  exfoliation.  In  some  cases 
the  patches  are  long  and  the  older  bark  contains  more  .fibre,  with  sufficient  tenacity 
to  form  long  ribbons  (e.g.,  Ribbony  Gums,  E.  viminalis  Labill.).  These  are  commonly 
found  in  the  cooler  tablelands  of  the  southern  and  eastern  States,  and,  when  rendered 
supple  by  the  rain  and  blown  about  by  a  strong  wind,  they  stand  out  like  the  arms  of 
a  semaphore. 

The  exfoliations  referred  to  fall  off  in  especially  great  numbers  in  dry  weather. 
These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  smooth-barked  portions  (stem  and  larger  branches) 
of  those  species  which  are  more  or  less  rough  barked.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  say 
where  a  bark  commonly  described  as  "  flaky  "  can  be  separated  from  a  "ribbony" 
one.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  "  Ribbony  Gums  "  as  a  distinct 
section. 

The  following  sections  of  Gums  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  some  value,  but,  being 
largely  based  on  the  results  of  environment  (moisture,  shelter,  and  soil,  all  variables), 
they  run  into  each  other  : — 

A. — Shaft-like  or  Columnar,  with  smooth,  usually  white  bark,  more  or  less 
(usually  less)  rough  bark,  often  ribbony,  at  the  butt.  Trunks  tending  to  be  cylindrical 
and  tall.  Timbers  mostly  pale  and  fissile,  sometimes  red.  Rain-forest  species.  Found 
on  river  banks 'with  good  soil,  and  in  sheltered  valleys  generally. 

a.  With  pale  timbers  : — 

E.  Benthami  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

E.cordata  Labill. 

E.  Dunnii  Maiden. 

E.  globulus  Labill. 

E.  goniocalyx  F.v.M. 

E.  linearis  A.  Cunn. 

E.  Maideni  F.v.M. 

E.  Muelleri  T.  B.  Moore. 

E.  nitens  Maiden. 

E.  oreades  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  regnans  F.v.M. 

E.  unialata  Baker  and  Smith. 
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E.  Benthami  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

A  large  White  Gum,  up  to  60  or  100  feet  and  diameter  of  6  feet,  with,  more  or 

less  rough,  flaky  bark  at  the  butt.     Such  rough  'bark  may  be  almost  wholly  absent, 

or  sometimes  extending  to  the  first  fork,  but  essentially  it  is  a  Gum,  and  can  be  readily 

picked  out  as  such  along  the  Nepean  Valley,  New  South  Wales.     The  rough  bark  is 

rather  hard,  but  rarely  almost  fibrous,  and  terminating  in  short  ribbons.     The  presence 

of  rough  bark,  the  result  of  injury  (ringbarking  in  this  case)  may  be  very  marked  in 
this  species,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  photograph  to  be  published  later. 

E.  cord ata  Labill. 
Usually  a  tree  with  glaucous  foliage,  but  said  to  exceptionally  attain  a  large 
size.  Bark  smooth.  Mr.  L.  Rodway,  of  Hobart,  writes  to  me  that  at  Cape  Frederick 
Henry,  Brown  Mountain,  and  Ridgeway  it  is  a  scrambling  to  semi-erect  shrub,  of  about 
4-5  feet.  In  the  south-western  gully  at  Chimney  Pot  Hill  (close  to  Ridgeway)  it  is 
a  small  tree  up  to  say  20  feet  high.  At  Uxbridge  he  has  seen  trees  of  it  approximating 
100  feet,  and  Mr.  Fenton,  of  that. town,  an  experienced  timber-cutter,  brought  him  a 
specimen  in  typical  foliage  and  flower  from  a  tree  he  said  was  200  feet  high  with  a  clean 
branchless  bole  for  100  feet,  and  with  timber  light-yellow  ochre  in  colour. 

E.  Dunnii  Maiden. 
An  erect  species,  attaining  a  very  great  size.     A  White  Gum  with  more  or  less 
fibrous-flaky  bark  at  butt.     Resembling  E.  saligna  in  habit  a  good  deal. 

E.   GLOBULl'S    Labill. 

A  lofty  Gum,  called  Blue  Gum  because  of  its  glaucousness,  with  more  or  less 

deciduous  ribbony  bark. 

E.  goxiocalyx  F.v.M. 

A  tall  tree,  bark  smoothish,  but  with  ribbons  and  more  or  less  roughish  and 

even  flaky  bark  at  butt. 

E.  linearis  Dehnh. 

A  Gum  tree  of  medium  size,  say  up  to  100  feet  or  less,  clean-looking  tree  with 

clean-looking  branches  and  light  tops  of  narrow  leaves.     Foliage  erect,  not  pendulous. 

E.  Maii'Kni  F.v.M. 
A  tall  Gum,  called  Blue  Cum  because  of  its  glaucousness,  with  more  or  less 
deciduous  ribbony  bark.    It  is  closely  related  to  /<>'.  i/lnlmlns. 

E.  Mueller)  'I1.  B.  Moore. 
A  tall,  ered  tree,  attaining  200  feet.    Bart  smooth,  blotched  with  red  brown, 
jcaly  ..»  ba  ".  smooth  above,  often  glaucous. 

E.  nitens  Maiden. 

Thi  near  Bombala,  wa    mea  ured(byW.  Baeuerlenin  1889)  by  tape  3  feet 

above  the  ground  and  Found  tr,  be  50  feel  in  circumference.     It  is  a  very  large  tree, 

.  viiit/  (o  ;i  height  of  200  :;(»<>  feet.     Ii  ie  ■<  Gum  with  ■>  good  deal  of  deciduous  bark 

hanging  m    trip  .  and  more  or  less  rough  at  the  butt,  the  upper  portion,  which  usually 

include    Dearly  the  whole  "I  the  trunk,  smooth  and  even  shining. 
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E.  oreades  R.  T.  Baker. 
A  tall  tree  with  a  smooth,  whitish  bark  down  to  the  ground,  or  sometimes  leaving 
a  lighter  rough  bark  6-8  feet  from  the  ground.     Timber  fissile. 

E.   REGNANS   F.V.M. 

A  tall,  shaft-like  species,  with  more  or  less  rough,  ribbony  bark  at  the  butt.  In 
some  cases  the  amount  of  rough  bark  is  very  small,  giving  the  impression  of  a  Gum, 
in  others,  in  drier  situations,  the  bark  is  dark  coloured  and  peppermint-like.  Timber 
specially  fissile.  This  is  probably  the  highest  tree  in  Australia,  attaining  a  height 
(measured)  well  over  300  feet.  See  my  "  Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,"  vol.  ii, 
p.  161,  and  also  Part  VII,  p.  183,  of  the  present  work. 

E.  unialata  Baker  and  Smith. 
A  medium-sized   or  tall   Gum  tree,  with  usually  a  good  deal  of  deciduous, 
ribbony  bark. 

b.  With  red  timbers  : — ■ 

E.  Deanei  Maiden. 
E.  diversicolor  F.v.M. 
E.  grandis  (Hill)  Maiden. 
E.  Naudiniana  F.v.M. 
E.  saligna  Sm. 

E.  Deanei  Maiden. 
A  very  large,  bulky  tree,  up  to  200  feet.     Sometimes  gnarled  and  scrambling  in 
habit,  but  usually  a  straight  tree  with  more  or  less  rough  bark  at  butt,  and  a  large 
umbrageous  head.     It  is  closely  allied  to  E.  saligna.     Sometimes  called  "  Silky  Gum  " 
because  of  the  sheen  of  its  bark. 

E.    DIVERSICOLOR   F.V.M. 

One  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus.  A  Gum  with  more  or  less  flaky-ribbony 
bark  at  the  butt.     Already  referred  to  in  Part  XX,  p.  298,  of  the  present  work. 

E.  grandis  (Hill)  Maiden. 
The  principal  Flooded  Gum  of  eastern  Australia.     It  is  a  majestic  tree,  which 
attains  a  height  of  90-140  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  40-60  inches.     Its  timber  is  red  and 
in  high  repute  for  strength,  lightness,  and  durability.      It  is  closely  allied  to  E.  saligna. 

E.  Naudiniana  F.v.M. 
One  of  the  few  species  which  is  extra-Australian.     See  Part  XII,  p.  81.     A  tall 
tree  attaining  the  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  smooth  bark. 

E.    SALIGNA   Sm. 

A  tall,  shaft-like  tree,  with  smooth,  but  more  or  less  sub-fibrous  or  dark-coloured, 
scaly  bark  at  the  butt. 
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B. — More  or  less  erect  in  habit,  but  not  shaft-like.  Tending  to  branch,  and  with 
more  or  less  rough  bark  at  butt  and  flaky  or  ribbony  bark  on  trunk.  Denizens  of  more 
exposed  situations  than  A. 

.     a.  With  pale  timbers  : — 

Mostly  belonging  to  the  Renaiitherae  and  eastern.  Speaking  generally,  the 
timbers  of  the  Renanthera?  are  more  fissile  (which  implies  a  certain  degree  of  toughness) 
than  the  rest. 

E.  Dalrympleana  Maiden. 

E.  fraxinoides  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  hcemastoma  Sm. 

E.  leucoxylon  F.v.M. 

E.  linearis  Dehn. 

E.  maculosa  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  Mitchell i  Cambage. 

E.  numerosa  Maiden. 

E.  Perriniana  F.v.M. 

E.  praecox  Maiden. 

E.  Risdoni  Hook.  f. 

E.  rubida  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  scoparia  Maiden. 

E.  Smithii  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  viminalis  Labill. 

(Also  a  var.  of  viminalis,  Dorrigo,  New  South  Wales.) 

E.  Dalrympleana  Maiden. 
A  massive  White  Gum,  displaying  considerable  resemblance  to  E.  viminalis. 

E.  fraxinoides  Deane  and  Maiden. 
A  tall  tree,  smooth  barked,  the  outer  layer  falling  off  in  ribbons;    the  bark 
blotched,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  Spotted  Gum  (E.  maculata)  as  regards  its  blotches, 
and  E.  viminalis  (Ribbon  Gum)  as  regards  the  stripping  of  the  outer  bark.     Timber 
both  pale-coloured  and  fissile,  hence  often  called  "  Mountain  Ash." 

E.     1 1.  KM  A  STOMA    Sill. 

A  tree  of  medium  size,  with  a  smooth,  while  hark,  with  usually  a  little  thin, 
hardy,  flaky  hark  at  the  butt.  Often  not  a  long  barrel,  the  trunk  being  often  branched. 
Canopy  moderate.    Timber  pale-coloured  to  pink. 

B.    LEUCOXYLON    F.V.M. 

A  medium-sized  to  a  large  tree,  smooth-barker!,  but  with  more  or  less  deciduous 
flaky  bark,  falling  away  in  patches. 
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E.  linearis  Dehn. 
Tree  of  medium  size,  say  up  to  100  feet,  with  smooth,  slightly  ribbony  bark 
(the  smooth  portion  of  a  yellowish  cast)  and  very  little  scaly  bark  except  perhaps  a 
little  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  butt.  Clean-looking  tree,  with  clean-looking  branches 
and  light  tops  of  narrow  leaves.  The  foliage  rather  erect,  certainly  not  pendulous, 
although  occasionally  slightly  so.  This  is  a  White  Peppermint,  according  to  the 
Adventure  Bay  people  and  also  Mr.  Kodway.  This  tree  differs  from  E.  amygdalina 
as  we  know  it,  in  two  important    points  : —  - 

(1)  An  erect,  smooth-barked  (not  rough-barked)  tree. 

(2)  Foliage  erect,  not  pendulous. 

E.  maculosa  E.  T.  Baker. 
A  White  or  blotched  Gum,  rarely  exceeding  60  feet  in  height. 

E.  Mitchelliana  Cambage. 
An  umbrageous  tree  up  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  stem-diameter  of  2  feet.     Bark 
smooth  and  white,  except  for  a  few  rough  flakes  at  the  base. 

E.  numerosa  Maiden. 
A  medium-sized  to  rather  tall,  rather  slender  tree,  essentially  a  White  Gum, 
with  sub-fibrous  or  Peppermint  butt,  succeeded  by  especially  long  ribbons,  so  tough 
that  they  were  used  by  the  aborigines  for  tying  purposes.     It  is  known  as  Ribbony 
Gum.     The  timber  is  white  and  fissile. 

E.  Perriniana  F.v.M. 
A  semi-pendulous  small,  or  medium-sized  White  Gum,  with  the  usual  deciduous 
patches.     Timber  brittle. 

E.  precox  Maiden. 
A  small  Gum  tree  of  drooping  habit. 

E.  Risdoki  Hook.  f. 
A  smooth-barked  tree  of  medium  size,  but  always  more  or  less  scaly  at  the  butt. 


E.  rubida  Deane  and  Maiden. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  perfectly  smooth  for  the  most'  part,  the  outer  layer  of 
bark  falling  off  in  ribbons.  The  "  bole  and  limbs  very  white,  as  if  whitewashed." 
The  name  "  Candle-bark  "  is  also  excellently  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  the 
bark  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  north-eastern  Victoria.  It 
frequently  exhibits  reddish  or  plum-coloured  patches  (hence  the  specific  name) ;  this 
is  a  colour  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  E.  viminalis. 

E.  scoparl*.  Maiden. 
A  slender  tree  of  30-40  feet,  with  narrow,  pendulous  foliage,  and  an  entirely 
smooth  white  bark. 
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E.  Smithii  K.  T.  Baker. 

A  ribbony-barked  tree  of  considerable  size.  It  has  smooth  limbs,  and  most 
of  the  butt  is  smooth. 

E.  viminalis  Labill. 

A  tree  usually  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes  attaining  a  great  .height,  with  a 
rough,  persistent  bark,  at  least  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches ;  that  of  the  smaller 
branches  often  smooth  and  deciduous,  and  sometimes  the  whole  described  as 
deciduous.  Mueller  quotes  it  up  to  320  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  17  feet  or 
20  feet.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  a  large  tree,  I  would  like  such  an  extreme  size  to 
be  authenticated.  It  is  a  White  Gum,  with  more  or  less  hard,  dark  bark  at  the 
butt.  It  is  also  called  Ribbony  Gum,  the  ribbons  being  sometimes  very  long.  While 
it  is  usually  smooth  and  white  from  the  base,  sometimes  the  trunk  is  coarsely  scaly, 
or  scaly -fibrous,  even  to  the  upper  branches.     See  Part  XXVIII,  p.  167. 

b.  With  red  or  reddish-brown  timbers  : — 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  say  where  red  ends  and  reddish-brown  begins, 
particularly  because  the  latter  tint  is  often  a  sign  of  over-maturity  of  a  normally  red 
timber. 

E.  accedens  W.  V.  Fitzgerald  (reddish-brown). 

E.  amplijolia  Naudin. 

E.  Blakelyi  Maiden. 

E.  Dawsoni  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  interlexta  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  Lane-Poolei  Maiden  (reddish-brown). 

E.  microtheca  F.v.M.  (in  part). 

E.  Parramaitensis  Hall. 

E.  rostrata  Schlecht. 

/.'.  Seeana  Maiden. 

E.  tereticorni8  Sm. 

E.  accedens  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  a  sturdy  White  Gum,  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  2  feet.  Bark  greyish  or  white,  with  the  usual  lenticular  patches,  hence 
the  name  "  Spotted  Gum";  called  a  "powder  bark"  because  of  the  pulverulence  of 
the  outer  surface.  The  timber  is  pale-reddish  brown  when  fresh,  and  of  course 
darkens  with  aj/e. 

E.  amplifolia  Naudin. 

A  medium-sized  tree  with  coarse  foliage.  Bark  smooth  or  more  or  less 
ribbony. 

E.  Bj.akelyi  Maiden. 
An  erect  tree.  (,|  medium  size  with  smooth,  more  or  less,  blotched  bark. 

Iv  Dawhoni  R.  T.  Baker. 
A  tail  tree   with  smooth    bark   more  or  less  falling  away  in   lenticular  Hakes. 
Closely  allied  to  E.  polyanthemos. 
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E.  intertexta  R.  T.  Baker. 
A  large  tree,  up  to  80  feet  and  3  feet  in  diameter.     It  is  sometimes  called 
'  White  Gum  ";    it  is  always  blotched,  and  sometimes  has  rough  bark  up  to  20  feet 
from  the  ground.     The  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  branches  are  smooth. 

E.  Lane-Poolei  Maiden. 
A  White  Gum,  attaining  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  from  2\  to  3  feet  in 
diameter.  Being  of  stunted  appearance,  has  a  rather  short  bole  and  crooked  appearance, 
although  some  are  20  feet  in  length  and  perfectly  straight;  the  limbs  are  generally 
very  crooked.  The  colour  of  the  outside  of  the  trees  and  branches  is  whitish  in 
appearance,  with  a  tinge  of  salmon  colour  towards  the  sunny  side.  There  is  also  a 
fine  white  powder  on  the  bark  which  is  easily  rubbed  off.  The  bark  on  some  of  the 
trees  is  of  a  brownish  colour.  There  is  very  little  deciduous  rough  bark.  Sapwood 
pale-coloured  and  thick;  timber  interlocked  and  rich  reddish-brown. 

E.   MICROTHECA   F.V.M. 

Although  this  tree  is  normally  a  rough-barked  species,  I  invited  attention  to 
a  form  of  it  which  is  a  White  Gum — a  Powder  Bark.  See  Part  XI,  p.  53,  and  also 
below,  p.  39. 

E.  Parramattensis  Hall. 

A  small  or  medium-sized  tree;  the  bark  smooth,  whitish,  or  greyish  with 
deciduous  flakes.  Timber  "  pale,  pink-coloured,"  inferior,  i.e.,  brittle  and  not 
durable,  but  it  is  really  red,  for  it  is  only  pale  in  saplings. 

E.  rostrata  Schlecht. 
A  large,  picturesque  tree,  whose  bark  is  mainly  smooth,  with  more  or  less  flaky, 
deciduous  bark.     It  has  the  great  merit,  for  a  tree  yielding   a   valuable  timber,  of 
flourishing  in  flooded  land. 

E.  Seeana  Maiden. 
A  smooth-barked  tree  of  medium  or  large  size,  with  blotches  on  the  bark. 

E.    TERETICORNIS   Sm. 

A  tall  tree  with  a  thick  trunk.     Smooth  bark  with  deciduous  patches  or  ribbons. 

c.  With  brown  timbers : — 

E.  ochrophloia  F.v.M. 
E.  redunca  Schau. 
E.  Thozetiana  F.v.M. 

E.    OCHROPHLOIA   F.V.M. 

A  somewhat  erect  tree  of  40-50  feet.  Has  usually  an  erect  trunk  for 
23-30  feet,  then  it  branches  obliquely  into  moderately  umbrageous  branches.  The 
trunks  are  up  to  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  Gum,  with  clean  branches,  but  at  the 
butt  of  the  tree  it  is  very  rough  scaly,  peeling  off  and  very  black.  Called  "  Yellow 
Jacket  "  owing  to  the  yellow  cast  of  the  bark. 
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E.  redunca  Schau.  var.  elata. 
A  large  White  Gum,  the  trunk  generally  swelling  out  suddenly  near  the  ground. 

E.  Thozetiana  F.v.M. 
An  erect,  slender,  graceful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet.  It  is  a  smooth- 
barked  species  with  but  little  rough,  flaky  bark  at  the  butt.  '  The  trunk  is 
beautifully  fluted,  which  appears  to  be  a  constant  character  of  this  species." 
(O'Shanesy.)  '*  It  is  like  a  Mallee,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  the  bulbous  stock  of  a 
Mallee."     (C.  C.  Chapman.) 

C.  Scrambling  in  habit. — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  B.  and  C. 
appear  to  rim  into  each  other,  and  both  into  A. 

a.  With  pale  timbers  : — 

E.  cladocalyx  F.v.M. 

E.  Cooperiana  F.v.M. 

E.  coriacea  A.  Cmm. 

E.  de  BeuzeviUei  Maiden. 

E.  Gunnii  Hook,  f. 

E.  Irbyi  Baker  and  Smith. 

E.  Kitsoniana  (J.  G.  Luehmann)  Maiden. 

E.  megacarpa  F.v.M. 

E.  stellulata  Sieb. 

E.    CLADOCALYX   F.V.M. 

An  umbrageous  tree,  \ White  Gum,  more  nor  less  scaly  barked  like  the  eastern 
E.  hcemastoma.  Sometimes  the  bark  more  closely  resembles  that  of  a  Grey  Gum 
(E.  punctata).     Usually  called  Sugar  Gum. 

E.  Cooperiana  F.v.M. 
Particulars   concerning   this   species   are   not  known.     It   is   closely   allied   to 

E.  cladocalyx. 

E.  coriacea  A.  Cunn. 

A  White  Gum,  variable  in  habit  from  tall  and  erect  to  more  or  less  pendulous, 

when   it   is  known  as  Weeping  Gum.     Sometimes  it  may  be  scrambling,  and  then 

earns  the  name  of    'Tumble-down  Gum."     It  often  has  a  scribbled  bark,  owing  to 

in--  I  action.     This  tree  is  exclusively  found  at  the  "  tree-line  "  at  Mount  Kosciusko 

in  it-  variety  alpina. 

E.  de  Beuzevillei  Maiden. 

A  tree  of  medium  size,  up  to  60  feel  high,  a  While  Cum.  more  or  less  glaucous, 

;i  ,.|  more  or  less  rough-flaky  bark  a1  the  butt. 

E.  Ci  xxii   Hook,  I'. 
A  Whit.-  Gum,  ol    »omewha1   scrambling  habit,  and  with  the  usual  deciduous 
tacular  patch 

E.  [rbyi  Baker  and  Smith. 
A  -in. ill  tree,  with  a  smooth,  pah-  or  ashy  coloured  bark; 
i. 
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E.  Kitsoniana  (J.  G.  Luehmann)  Maiden. 
A  dwarf  Gum  tree,  up  to  30  feet.     Bark  smooth  in  texture  and  ashy -grey  in 
colour,  which  becomes  lighter  in  the  upper  branches. 

E.    MEGACARPA  F.V.M. 

A  medium-sized  gouty  Gum  tree  with  stems  up  to  3  feet.  Bark  thickish,  like 
a  White  Gum,  or  perhaps  like  a  Grey  Gum  (E.  punctata  of  eastern  New  South  Wales). 
Timber  pale-coloured,  brownish  near  the  heart;    brittle.     See  also  page  iO. 

E.    STELLULATA   Sieb. 

A  forest  tree  of  medium  size  in  the  Monaro  (New  South  Wales)  and  Gippsland 
(Victoria),  forming  a  shapely  tree  of  50  feet  in  height  and  more,  with  a  stem-diameter 
of  2  or  3  feet,  and  with  dense  foliage.  Sometimes  it  takes  on  a  straggling  habit.  It 
is  a  Gum,  and  the  bark  (see  Bart  V,  p.  129)  often  coloured  green,  olive-green,  or  lead- 
coloured,  giving  it  an  unusual  appearance. 

b.  With  dark-coloured,  timbers,  red  to  reddisli-broicn : — 

E.  alba  Reinw. 

E.  Bancrofti  Maiden. 

E.  cosmophylla  F.v.M. 

E.  dealbata  A.  Cunn. 

E.  Drummondii  F.v.M. 

E.  fasciculosa  F.v.M. 

E.  pallidifolia  F.v.M. 

E.  salmonophloia  F.v.M. 

E.  squamosa  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  alba  Reinw. 
A  typical  White  or  Cabbage  Gum.     Though  not  a  very  tall  tree,  it  has  a  good 
trunk,  though  often  scrambling;   branches  brittle.     An  entirely  smooth  bark  without 
flakes.     Timber  red  or  reddish-brown,  coarse  fibred. 

E.  Bancrofti  Maiden. 
A  tree  of  medium  size,  often  crooked  and  gnarled,  bark  smooth,  falling  away 
in  irregular  patches.     Very  similar  in  appearance  to  Angophora  lanccolata.     It  may 
be  phytogenetically  a  form  of  E.  tereticornis. 

E.   COSMOPHYLLA  F.V.M. 

A  smooth-barked  tree,  the  exfoliating  bark  coming  off  in  irregular  patches, 
never  hanging  in  strips. 

E.  dealbata  A.  Cunn. 

A  scraggy,  small  tree,  never  quite  a  Gum,  but  with  the  bark  falling  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches  in  flakes  or  small  ribbons.  Often  (particularly 
north  and  north-west  of  New  South  Wales)  it  is  of  a  Mallee  habit. 

E.  Drummondii  F.v.M. 
A  White  Gum,  small  in  size,  with  the  usual  flaky-deciduous  bark. 

E.  fasciculosa  F.v.M. 
A  White  Gum  of  medium  size,  the  bark  somewhat  flaky  at  the  butt.     Timber 
deep  reddish-brown. 
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E.    PALLIDIFOLIA   F.V.M. 

A  crooked  tree,  bark  white  to  the  ground  and  brittle. 

E.   SALMONOPHLOIA   F.V.M. 

"Salmon  Gum;"  '"Nankeen-coloured  Gum"  of  the  old  writers.  A  tree  up 
to  100  feet,  with  a  stem-diameter  of  3  feet,  bark  smooth,  shining,  greyish  with  a  purplish 
tinge,  or  sometimes  blotched.  A  very  characteristic-looking  bark,  sometimes  a  little 
rough-flaky  bark  at  butt.    Timber  reddish-brown,  "  red  with  crimson  in  it." 

E.  squamosa  Deane  and  Maiden. 
A  medium-sized  Gum,  with  a  scrambling  and  drooping  habit,  often  stunted. 
Doubtless  a  depauperate  or  decaying  species.     Bark  smooth  or  scaly,  often  blotched. 
Timber  deep  red. 

C.  Western  Australian.  Blackbutts. — This  type  is  essentially  a  "  Gum,"  and  I 
would  again  remind  my  readers  that  all  Gums  practically  have  some  rough,  hard,  flaky, 
or  ribbony  bark  on  the  butt.  This  class  of  Blackbutt  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Blackbutt  of  south-western  Australia  (E.  patens)  or  the  more  numerous  Blackbutts 
of  eastern  Australia,  of  which  E.  pilularis  is  a  type.  The  latter  are  characteristic  by 
their  sub-fibrous  or  fibrous  barks,  and  belong  to  the  rough-barked  series. 

The  true  Western  Australian  Blackbutts  are  trees  of  medium  size,  with  a  diameter 
of  2  or  3  feet,  and  have  usually  a  cigar-brown  timber.  The  following  go  under  the 
name  of  Blackbutt  in  Western  Australia  : — 

E.  celastroides  Turcz. 

E.  Clelandi  Maiden. 

A',  conjluens  (W.  V.  Fitzgerald)  Maiden. 

/;'.  corrugata  Luehmann. 

E.  Dundasi  Maiden. 

E.  Flocktonice  Maiden. 

E.  gracilis  F.v.M.  (a  form). 

E.  Grifftthsii  Maiden. 

E.  Eouseana  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 

E.  Mooreana  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 

E.  If  Souefii  Maiden. 

/■;.  Stricklcmdi  Maiden. 

E.  trihtsi-nnlivtiilalis   Maiden. 

E.   Woodwardi  Maiden. 

B.  0ELA8TROIDE8  Turcz. 

A  medium-sized  breej  with  a,  bruni  ~'  feel  in  diameter.    A  "White  Gum"  or 
Blackbutt,"  a  little  rough  bark,  which  may  be  Box-like  at  bhe  butt,  smooth  above. 
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E.  Clelandi  Maiden. 
A  Blackbutt.     A  tree  of  medium  size,  bark  hard-flaky  or  fibrous-flaky  and 
blackish  at  butt,  the  rest  of  the  trunk  and  all  the  branches  smooth.     Branchlets 
glaucous,  as  likewise  the  whole  of  the  saplings. 

E.  confluens  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 
A   small  tree,   up   to   30   feet  high,   with   a   diameter  up   to    1    foot.     Bark 
"  persistent,  white  and  smooth."    By  this  I  understand  that  it  is  mainly  a  smooth- 
barked  tree,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  "  persistent "  bark  on  the  butt.     Timber 

red  to  brownish-red. 

E.  corrugata  Luehmann. 

A  tree  attaining  about  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  smooth,  ashy-grey  bark. 

E.  Dundasi  Maiden. 
A  species  but  imperfectly  known  at  present. 

E.  Flocktoni^e  Maiden. 
An  erect,  many-stemmed  shrub  of  6-8  feet  as  originally  described,  but 
Mr.  C.  E.  Lane-Poole  has  kindly  sent  me  an  admirable  photograph  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Wilson  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  U.S.A.,  which  shows  an  erect  tree  of  40  feet  with 
a  diameter  of  8  inches.  Bark  almost  perfectly  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
flakes.     The  colour  of  the  timber  is  indicated  by  its  local  name  of  "  Redwood." 

E.  gracilis  F.v.M.  (the  W.A.  form). 
"  Snap  and  Rattle."     Over  2  feet  in  diameter  and  up  to  60  feet  high.     It  grows 
in  divaricate  clumps,  but  is  not  Mallee-like.     Its  timber  is  cigar-brown.     Often  it  is 
dwarf  and  crooked,  and  with  the  usual  hard,  dark-coloured  bark  found  on  the  short 
trunk  of  a  Mallee  of  this  size.     See  also  "  Mallee,"  p.  325,  Part  L. 

E.  Griffithsii  Maiden. 
A  large  White  Gum,  attaining  a  trunk  diameter  of  2  feet  in  the  case  of  the  type 
at  Kalgoorlie.     The  bark  is  somewhat  ribbony,  box-scaly  at  butt.     A  photograph 
at  Widgiemooltha  shows  a  tree  of  60  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  with  the 
rough  bark  about  12  feet  up. 

E.  Houseana  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 
A  tree  up  to  70  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  up  to  2\  feet,  bark  persistent,  white 
to    greyish- white,    smooth.     By    this    I    understand    a    White    Gum,    but    I    do    not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  persistent "  in  this  case.     Timber  reddish. 

E.  Mooreana  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 
A  small,  crooked  tree,  up  to  30  feet  high,  glaucous  all  over.     A  White  Gum 
with  reddish  timber. 

E.  le  Souefii  Maiden. 

A  tree  of  medium  size,  bark  flaky  at  the  butt,  the  greater  portion  of  the  trunk 
and  the  whole  of  the  branches  smooth.  So  far  the  type  and  a  photograph  of  a  tree 
by  Prof.  E.  H.  Wilson  at  Widgiemooltha  shows  a  tree  of  50  feet  with  a  diameter  of 
2  feet,  with  the  rough  bark  up  to  the  first  fork,  say  10  feet. 
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E.  Stricklandi  Maiden. 
I  have  excellent  photographs  both  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lane-Poole.  The  former  gives  the  measurements  of  his  tree  as  35  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  under  2  feet;  the  latter  says  it  does  not  grow  to  a  large  size.  The  bark 
adheres  for  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  rest  of  the  stem,  however,  is  perfectly 
clean.     Timber  rich  deep  brown. 

E.  transcontinental^  Maiden. 

A  medium-sized  tree.  It  is  a  White  Gum  or  Blackbutt,  with  blotched  bark, 
and  more  or  less  short,  flaky  ribbons  on  the  trunk.  I  have  excellent  photographs  by 
both  Prof.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Lane-Poole.  The  height  of  the  tree  in  the 
former's  photograph  is  given  at  65  feet  with  a  stem  diameter  of  over  2  ft.  6  in.  Mr. 
Lane-Poole  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  fine,  clean-stemmed  tree  mixed  with  Gimlet 
(E.  salubris)  and  Salmon  Gum  (E.  salmonophloia)  all  through  the  Coolgardie  district. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  outwardly  from  E.  Flocktonia>.  Both  are  known  as 
Redwood  (colour  of  timber  rich  reddish-broAvn),  and  are  used  indiscriminately  as 
fuel  for  the  mines." 

E.  Woodwardi  Maiden. 

A  tree  of  40-50  feet,  bark  smooth,  somewhat  scaly  at  the  butt,  all  parts  very 
glaucous,  almost  mealy. 

D.  Gimlet  Gums.— Ho  called  because  the  stem  is  twisted  like  a  gigantic 
corkscrew  rather  than  a  gimlet.  The  typical  species  (salubris)  belongs  to  Western 
Australia. 

E.  salubris  F.v.M. 

E.  Campaspe  S.  Moore. 

E.  occidentalis  Endl.  var.  aslringens  Maiden  (note  only). 

E.  Thozetiana  F.v.M. 

E.  SALUBRIS  F.v.M. 

Gimlel  Gums.     A  medium-sized  or  tall  tree,  the  whole  stem  often  twisted  like 

a  gigantic  corkscrew,  less  like  a  gimlet.    Bark  smooth,  shining,  ash-coloured.    They 

have  .i  peculiar  olivc-f.'icpii  hard  bark  (reminding  one  of  E.  sldhdala  of  the  east  a  little). 

Gimlel  ( refs  have  sliorj  uniform  ribbons  all  up  the  trunk;   they  stick  out, 

and  -m'Ii  Gimlets  are  termed  "feathery."    Timber  pale  brown. 

E.    CaMPASPB   8.    Moore. 

\  r-rv  glaucou  .  '  It  has  no  trunk,  hut  i  he  limbs  appear  to  grow  and  spread 
from  the  ground  much  like  a  very  large  Mallee.  (Probably  because  of  local  circum- 
itance     J.H.M.)    I'p  to  in  feet,  and  its  branches  spread  and  droop  like  a  willow." 

If---  .oih.    thin    hark    with    ribbons.      Timber    lt;ird,    pale   coloured,    with    a    little 

centre,     "White  Gum  with  a  ribbony  bark"  (Dr.  Webster). 
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Called  "  Silver-topped  Gimlet  "  by  Mr.  Lane-Poole.  He  says  it  does  not  grow 
to  the  same  size  as  the  true  Gimlet  (E.  salubris).  I  have  excellent  photographs  by 
Mr.  Lane-Poole.  Another  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Wilson  gives  the  dimensions  as  35  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  will  be  published  later. 

In  regard  to  E.  Campaspe,  the  stem  is  just  as  twisted  as  that  of  the  Gimlet;  if  it  is  not  so  in  the 
photograph  it  is  simply  because  that  particular  tree  was  a  straight  one.  Wood-cutters  can  never  tell 
the  difference;  they  call  them  both  Gimlets,  so  I  suggest  "Silver-topped  Gimlet"  to  make  the 
distinction.     (C.  E.  Lane-Poole,  2nd  September,  1919.) 

From  the  photo  you  will  see  that  E.  Campaspe  is  not  a  Malice.  It  grows  to  a  much  larger  size 
and  the  stem  is  single.     (1st  September,  1919.) 

E.  occidentalis  Endl.  var.  astringens  Maiden. 
Trees   of   this   variety   seem   to   somewhat   resemble   E.    salubris   in   general 
appearance. 

E.  Tho'zetiana  F.v.M. 
Speaking  of  this  species,  O'Shanesy  says :    "  The  trunk  is  beautifully  fluted, 
which  appears  to  be  a  constant  character  of  this  species." 

E.  Grey  Gums. — The  term  Grey  Gum  is  applied  to  E.  punctata  (which  is  a  typical 
form)  because  of  the  dull  grey  appearance  of  the  bark.  The  bark  has  a  roughish  or 
raspy  appearance,  in  contradistinction  to  a  smooth  and  even  shiny  one,  possessed  by 
so  many  of  our  Gums.  It  has  smooth,  white  patches  in  places,  caused  by  the  outer 
layer  of  bark  falling  off.  These  white  patches  in  their  turn  become  grey,  and  the 
process  of  exfoliation  of  the  bark  is  repeated  until  probably  the  whole  of  the  bark  on 
the  trunk  is  shed  at  one  time  or  another.  Although  rather  difficult  to  properly 
describe,  the  bark  of  the  Grey  Gum  is  so  characteristic  that,  when  once  pointed  out, 
it  could  not  be  confused  with  the  bark  of  any  other  hardwood  tree.  They  are  all  large 
trees,  and  the  first  three  have  red  timbers  : — 

E.  adjuncta  Maiden. 

E.  propinqua  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  punctata  DC. 

E.  canaliculata  Maiden. 

E.  maculata  Hook. 

E.  maculata  is  an  anomalous  member  of  the  Bloodwood  Group;  it  has  a  bark 
reminiscent  of  the  Grey  Gums  and  a  pale-coloured  timber.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  transit  form  between  the  Grey  Gums  and  the  Bloodwoods.  E.  canaliculata  is  a 
Grey  Gum  with  pale-coloured  timber,  and  in  some  respects  connects  the  Grey  Gums 
with  E.  maculata. 

E.  adjuncta  Maiden. 
A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  feet. 
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E.  propinqua  Deane  and  Maiden. 
A  Grey  Gum,  very  closely  allied  to  E.  punctata. 

E.  punctata  DG 
The  typical  Grey  Gum.     Bark  dull  grey  in  appearance,  has  a  roughish  or  raspy 
appearance,  in  contradistinction  to  a  smooth  and  even  shiny  one,  possessed  by  so  many 
of  our  Gums.     It  has  smooth  white  patches  in  places,  caused  by  the  outer  layer  of 
bark  falling  off. 

E.  canaliculata  Maiden. 
A  tall  species,  over  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  4  feet.     Timber  pale 
coloured,  somewhat  coarse-fibred,  interlocked  and  tough. 

E.   MACULATA  Hook. 

A  tall,  smooth-barked  tree,  more  or  less  blotched,  giving  it  a  spotted  or 
mottled  appearance,  hence  the  name  "  Spotted  Gum,"  which  was  originally  applied 
to  this  species.     Timber  pale  coloured. 

2.  HEMIPHLOm  (Half-barks). 

The  illustrative  instances  Mueller  quotes  in  his  1859  paper  are  Moreton  Bay  Ash 
(E .  tessellaris),  the  Blackbutted  Gum  (a  term  now  archaic  and  shortened  to  Blackbutt, 
of  which  E.  pilularis  is  the  type,  and  Box-trees  partim,  amongst  which  he  probably 
intended  to  include  E.  hemipJdoia,  the  tree  which  was  first  named  Box,  but  he  badly 
mixed  it  up  when  he  described  it  later.  See  this  work,  Part  XT,  p.  14.  It 
includes  most  of  the  Peppermints. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  average  bushman  unhesitatingly  does  not  greet 
the  Hemiphloiae  as  Gums,  but  realises  that  the  rough,  sub-fibrous  bark  proceeds  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  butt,  often  to  the  first  fork.  As  a  rule,  the  upper  part  of 
the  butt,  and  always  the  limbs,  are  smooth.  The  Hemiphloiae  are  intermediate  between 
the  Leiophloise  and  the  Rhytiphloia?.  There  are  no  abrupt  stages  in  Nature,  and  so  it 
is  that  sometimes  an  exceptional  member  of  the  Leiophloia;  may  have  so  much  rough 
bark  that  it  verges  towards  the  Hemiphloiae,  while  a  member  of  the  Hemiphloiae  tends 
to  the  rough-barkedness  of  the  Khytiphloiae.  Nevertheless,  the  Hemiphloiae  afford 
us  a  useful  practical  classification. 

It  is  remarkable  thai  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  Hemiphloiae  have  pale 
timbers. 

My  provisional  grouping  is — 

A.  Benanthera.  Eastern  species.  Timbers  pale.  Different  members  are 
known,  chiefly  a  Peppermint.  btti  also  as  Blackbtttt  arid  Mountain  Ash.  The  bareness 
of  the  branches  i    sometimes  emphasised  in  the  name  White  Top. 
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Following  is  the  list : — 

E.  amygdalina  Labill. 

E.  Andrewsi  Maiden. 

E.  Consideniana  Maiden. 

E.  dives  Schauer. 

E.  gigantea  Hook. 

E.  Laseroni  R.  T.  Baker, 

E.  Penrithensis  Maiden. 

E.  pilularis  Sm, 

E.  piperita  Sm. 

E.  radiata  Sieb. 

E.  Sieberiana  F.v.M. 

E.  taeniola  Baker  and  Smith. 

E.  vitrea  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.   AMYGDALINA  Labill. 

"  Black  Peppermint."     Often  the  dimensions  of  a  small  shrub,  but  attaining 

the  size  of  a  small  tree.     Seems  to  be  confined  to  Tasmania,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 

but  I  confidently  look  for  it  on  the  mainland.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  Peppermint  with 

sub-fibrous  bark,  though  smooth  when  quite  small,  and  with  the  branches  always 

smooth. 

E.  Andrewsi  Maiden. 

A  large  tree,  known  both  as  Peppermint  and  Blackbutt.     Large  trees  measure 

from  150-180  feet.     Diameter  at  least  8  feet.     The  shape  and  habit  of  the  tree  is  a 

good  deal  like  that  of  E.  pilularis  with  the  branches  and  branchlets  more  or  less  smooth. 

On  a  low  elevation  on  basalt,  bark  more  fibrous  than  on  higher  granite  soils. 

E.  Consideniana  Maiden. 
A  medium-sized  tree  with  grey  tough  bark  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  said  bark 
being  of  that  sub-fibrous  character  well-known  in  Australia  as  Peppermint.     At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  a  typical  Peppermint,  and  it  was  once  described  contemptuously  by  my 
driver  as  having  a  "  mangy-looking  bark." 

E.  dives  Schauer. 

A  tree  of  medium  size.     A  typical  Peppermint,  usually  rather  scrambling  in 

habit,  with  smooth  limbs.      In  southern  New  South    Wales    it  attains  a  larger  size 

and  grows  more  erect. 

E.  gigantea    Hook. 

Ha}  tall,  clean,  tapering  trunks.     The  bark  on  the  lower  half  of  the  stem  very 

thick  and  woolly,  like  Stringybark.     This  ceases  abruptly  about  half  the  height  of  the 

stem  or  barrel,  no  matter  what  height  the  tree  or  length  of  stem  may  be.     Above  this 

the  bark  is  quite  clean,  very  thin,  the  old  bark  peeling  oft*  in  long,  thin  strips.     Yields 

a  specially  fissile  timber. 
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E.  Laseeoni  R.  T.  Baker. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  not  quite   a   Stringybark,  and   hence  known  as  Bastard 
Stringybark.     The  fibrous  bark  covers  the  trunk  and  decorticates  in  long  strips  from 
the  main  branches,  which  are  otherwise  smooth. 

E.  Penrithensis  Maiden. 
A  tree   of   medium  size,   bark  hard-fibrous  on  the   trunk,   branches   smcofh, 
intermediate  in  character  between  a  Stringybark  and  a  Peppermint. 

E.  pilularis  Sm. 
This  is  the  tree  which  most  usually  goes  under  the  name  of  "  Blackbutt,"  and 
sometimes  by  way  of  distinction,  for  it  attains  enormous  size,  the  "  Great  Blackbutt."' 
It  is  a  stately,  shapely  tree,  and  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  genus  to  Sydney 
residents,  as  it  is  so  abundant.  Its  rough  outer  bark  is  confined  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  the  branches  being  smooth  and  white.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  shares 
with  some  other  species  the  designation  of  "  White-top."  The  outer  bark  of  this 
tree  is  fibrous  and  closely  matted,  forming  a  sort  of  middle  link  between  such  fibrous- 
barked  trees  as  the  Stringybarks,  and  such  smooth  ones  as  our  White  Gum.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  term  "  black,"  as  applied  to  the  butt,  is  particularly  appropriate;  the 
word  "  grey  "  would  be  better,  though  exception  could  be  taken  to  this  adjective  also. 

E.  piperita  Sm. 
Not  very  dissimilar  to  E.  pilularis  in  general  appearance,  but  a  smaller  tree, 
denizen  of  rockier  conditions  and  with  far  inferior  timber.     Bark  sub-fibrous  on  the 
trunk,  with  smooth  branches.     Sometimes  decidedly  a  ribbony  Gum. 

E.  radiata  Sieb. 
A  tree  usually  moderate  sized,  but  sometimes  attaining  a  considerable  height 
the  bark  fibrous  and  persistent,  not  so  fibrous  as  that  of  a  Stringybark,  and  of  a  looser 
texture  than  that  of  a  Pox  of  the  eha  meter  usual]}-  known  as  Peppermint.  The  fibrous 
bark  occurs  only  on  the  trunk  or  at  most  on  the  largest  branches.  The  branches  are 
usually  quite  smooth  or  ribbony. 

E.  Sieberiana  F.v.M. 

Looked  at  from  some  lit  lie  distance  most  people  would  pronounce  it  an  Ironbark, 

and,  because  of  the  clean  white  branches,  it  is  sometimes  known  as  White  Ironbark. 

Sometimes  the  rough  bark  only  reaches  balf  way  up  the  stem.    The  young  branches 

and   upper  parte  of  the  trunk  are  often  glaucous     indeed,  t  his  seems  always  a  charaeb  r 

of  the   ipecie  .     The  bark  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  hard  as  the  I  ronba  rks,  nor  are 

the  ridges  so  sharp  or  well  sculptured;    the  bark  is  something  between  that  of  the 

Ironbark-,  and  the  Stringybarl  -:    indeed    il   varies  in  texture  between  that   of  these 

groups. 

B.  takmoi.a  Baker  and  Smith, 

A    tree    of   40    50    feet,    with    a     I 'e|i|)erillillt     bark. 
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E.  vitbea  R.  T.  Baker. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree  to  one  of  medium  size,  the  bole  with  persistent 
bark,  the  branches  smooth.  The  bark  is  variously  described;  thus  (1)  "Bastard 
iStringybark,  ribbony  tops,  hard  scaly  bark,  not  fibrous  " ;  (2)  "  Rough  and  thin 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  hanging  loosely  from  the  stem,  in  short  loose  pieces  " 
(Wingello,  J.L.B.).  "Peppermint.  Rough  bark  about  15  or  20  feet  high.  Near 
Oberon,  on  Hampton-road."  (R.  H.  Cambage).  "  Smooth  bark,  except  just  at  butt. 
Black  chippy  bark.  Three  miles  south  of  Marulan,  on  side  of  gravelly  ridge." 
(A.  Murphy). 

It  is  nearest  to  a. Peppermint. 

B.  Boxes,  i.e.,  trees  with  sub-fibrous,  interlaced  bark  and  interlocked  timber. 
Eastern  Australia;  some  tropical.  Timbers  pale-coloured,  or  at  all  events  not  dark- 
brown,  although,  if  one  keeps  a  timber  long  enough,  it  will  become  very  dark.  This 
remark  is  of  general  application.  The  name  arose  because  of  the  interlocked  timber 
of  some  of  them.  This  was  associated' with  a  certain  type  of  bark,  and  then  we  obtained 
the  "  box  "  bark,  sometimes  irrespective  of  the  boxy  nature  of  the  timber. 

As  regards  bark  alone,  some  species  may  be  termed  Woollybutts,  but  the  true 
Woollybutts  have  red  timber. 

E.  aggregata  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  Banksii  Maiden. 

E.  Bosistoana  F.v.M. 

E.  cinerea  F.v.M. 

E.  hemiphloia  F.v.M. 

E.  Howittiana  F.v.M. 

E.  Macarthurii  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  nielliodora  A.  Cunn. 

E.  nitens  Maiden. 

E.  Normantonensis  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

E.  ovata  Labill. 

E.  Pillagaensis  Maiden. 

E.  pruinosa  Schau. 

E.  quadrangulata  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  Yarraensis  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

E.  aggregata  Deane  and  Maiden. 
"  Black  Gum."     Usually  a  small,  gnarled  tree,  but  may  be  straighter,  up  to 
40  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  2  feet.     The  bark  of  the  butt  box-like  or  rather  more  flaky, 
with  smooth,  dark-green  branches. 

E.  Banksii  Maiden. 
''  Tenterfield  Woollybutt."  A  very  large  tree,  up  to  100  feet,  reminding  one  of 
E.  goniocalyx  in  habit,  Bark  of  a  dull  uniform  grey  (not  quite  smooth,  but  almost  a 
Grey  Gum),  woolly  or  fuzzy  (not  as  soft  and  as  boxlike  as  E.  Stuartiana)  along  the 
butt,  hence  the  name  "  Woollybutt."  This  is  a  species  which  runs  insensibly  into  the 
Rhytiphloice. 
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E.  Bosistoaxa  F.V.M. 
An  upright-growing  large  tree,  with  a  flaky,  sub-fibrous  bark  growing  on  the 
trunk  to  a  varying  height.     The  brandies  smooth,  and  often  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk.     It  presents  a  good  deal  of  general  similarity  to  E.  hemiphloia.     The  adjective 
Yellow  refers  to  the  timber,  and  not  to  the  bark,  as  in  E.  melliodora. 

E.  CINEREA   F.V.M. 

A  moderate  sized  or  large  tree,  with  a  matted,  persistent  bark,  the  foliage  more 
or  less  glaucous.  Bagged,  fibrous,  reddish-brown  on  trunk  and  larger  limbs,  then  on 
smaller  limbs,  coming  off  in  strips  and  curling  inwards,  leaving  creamy-white  smooth 
branchlet?. 

E.    HEMIPHLOIA   F.V.M. 

'  White  or  Grey  Box/'  the  species  to  which  the  name  Box  was  first  applied  in 
Australia.  Erect  in  habit,  the  trunk  with  a  grey,  sub-fibrous,  compact  (Box-like) 
bark,  the  branches  smooth,  or  with  short  ribbons. 

Var.  albens  F.v.M. 

Glaucousness  is  a  character  of  this  variety. 

Var.   microcarpa  Miaden. 

A  medium-sized  or  large  tree,  rather  erect  in  habit,  the  bark  sub-fibrous, 
rather  compact,  and  greyish  or  whitish  on  the  trunk,  the  limbs  smooth 

E.  Howittiana  F.v.M. 
A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  girth  at  the  butt  of  12  feet 
'  Bark  less  fissured  than  that,  of  some  of  the  Box-Eucalypts,  more  resembling  that  of 
the  Stringybark  trees." 

E.  Macartiu'ri   I Jeane  and  Maiden. 
A  tall  tree,  of  beautiful  form,  with  a  rounded  head.     The  bark  rough,  somewhat 
box-like,  but  very  woolly,  the  upper  branches  smooth.     Like  E.  Banhsii,  this  might 
be  termed  a  Wbollybutt. 

B.    MELLIODORA    A.    ('111111. 

One  "I  the  mosi  beautiful  of  our  medium-sized  or  larger  trees,  because  of  the 
densit  /  and  grace  of  its  pendulous  foliage,  lis  trunk  is  usually  somewhal  crooked 
or  forks  early,  the  bark  is  sub-fibrous  or  box-like  (often  somewhat  ragged),  varying  in 
texture  and  in  the  heighl  to  which  if  ex  lends.  Asa  rule  it  covers  the  trunk  and  thicker 
branches.  The  casl  of  the  bark  is  yellow;  the  colour  of  the  inner  bark  bright 
yellow. 

B.  nitbns  Maiden. 
A  fine  large  Gum  up  to  150  Eeet,  with  a  symmetrical  barrel  of  '-i  or  i  feci 
Rough  bark  aboul  one  third  oi  the  way  up,  and  then  peeling  into  ribbons. 
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E.  Normantonensis  Maiden  and  Cambage. 
Small  Box-trees  of  10-30  feet,  sometimes  suggestive  of  a  Mallee.     Box-bark  on 
trunk  and  large  branches.     Upper  branches  sometimes  smooth  and  greenish. 

E.  ovata  Labill. 
Large  trees,  with  rough  butts,  with  flattish  ribs  of  fibrous  bark  reminiscent  of 
Turpentine  (Syncarpia  laurifolia).     Branches  smooth,  but  they  are  rough-barked  trees 
0:1  the  whole. 

E.  Pilligaensis  Maiden. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  with  whitish-grey  bark  and  persistent,  as  in  E.  hemiphloia, 
on  the  trunk  and  main  branches.     Timber  pale-brownish  and  interlocked.     Known 

a?  "  Narrow-leaved  Box.''" 

E.  pruinosa  Schau. 

Silver-leaved  Box.     A  medium-sized  tree,  with  diameter  of  about  a  foot,  bark 

persistent,  grey,  thin  and  fibrous.     A  tropical  species. 

E.  quadrangulata  Deane  and  Maiden. 
A  tree  of  80-100  feet  and  diameter  of  2-4  feet.     Very  much  resembles  the  ordinary 
Box  (hemiphloia)  in  general  appearance,  but  bark  more  fuzzy  and  less  soft  than  the 
latter.     The  branches  have  smooth  tips. 

E.  Yarraensis  Maiden  and  Cambage. 
A  medium-sized  tree  with  woolly  bark  on  trunk  and  branches. 

C.  With  red  or  reddish-brown  Umbers  : — ■ 
E.    bicolor  A.  Cunn. 
E.  Brownii  Maiden  and  Cambage. 
E.  Cambageana  Maiden. 
E.  polyanthemos  Schauer. 
E.  microtheca,  E.  v.  M. 

These  five  timbers  are  put  in  their  present  place  because  of  their  red  or  reddish- 
brown  colour.  They  all  seem  to  be  rightly  placed  in  the  Hemiphloiee,  but  additional 
experience  may  show  that  they  may  be  fitly  placed  in  another  Group. 

E.  bicolor  A.  Cunn. 
A  large  tree  with  pendulous  branches,  which  are  more  or  less  smooth.  Bark 
dark  coloured,  very  thick,  and  even  furrowed  like  an  Ironbark  when  old,  though  not 
so  hard,  flaky-fibrous,  sometimes  even  reminiscent  of  a  Stringybark.  "  Close  and 
even,  resembling  a  typical  Grey  Box  in  younger  trees."  Timber  red,  rarely  reddish- 
brown. 

E.  Brownii  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

A  medium-sized  Box-tree,  about  40  feet  high,  erect  rather  than  drooping,  with 
hard,  thin  fliky  Box-bark  on  the  trunk  and  large  branches,  the  ultimate  branchlets 
smooth.     Timber  dark  red  in  colour. 
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E.  Cambageana  Maiden. 

A    medium-sized    tree,  up    to  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  with  long    pendulous 

branches.     Bark  scaly  up  to  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  hard  and  dark-coloured, 

hence  the  name  "  Blackbutt."     The  remainder  of  the  stem  and  branches*  are  smooth 

and   white.     Timber  deep   red   or  chocolate,   said  to   resemble   that   of     Bed   Box 

(E.  polyanthemos). 

E.  polyanthemos  Schauer. 

"  Red  Box  "  par  excellence.     Usually  a  medium-sized,   scrambling  tree,  the 

amount  of  "  boxy  "  or  scaly  bark  on  the  trunk  varying.     (See  Part  XLII,  p.  58). 

E.   MICROTHECA  F.V.M. 

The  description  of  no  Eucalyptus  bark  has  given  me  more  trouble  than  this 
species. 

The  description  of  the  original  species  says  :  "  With  a  dirty  brownish-white 
bark  full  of  wrinkles  and  cracks,  persistent  on  the  trunk,  deciduous  on  the  upper  branches, 
leaving  them  ashy  white." 

Bantham  (B.F1.  iii,  223,  1866),  in  the  well-known  confusion  with  E.  bracliypoda 
Turcz.,  referred  to  in  Part  XI,  p.  51,  of  the  present  work,  says  : — 

A  tall  shrub  or  small  or  moderate  sized  tree,  the  bark  varying  from  smooth  and  whitish  to  dark 
and  lugged,  persistent  or  shed  in  large  patches  (Oldfield),  dark  and  rough  on  the  trunk,  smooth,  whitith 
and  deciduous  on  the  blanches  (F.  Mueller). 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cambage,  in  J  own.  Roy.  Hoc.  N.S.W.,  xlix,  433  (1915),  refers  to  the 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  bark  at  some  length.  He  rightly  points  out  that  the  Bourke 
(N.S.W.)  tree  has  '"'smooth,  perfectly  white  branches"  and  "brownish-red"  timber. 
The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  tree  is  entirely  covered  with  Box  bark,  but  there  are  some 
intermediate  forms  going  northward  from  Bourke.  The  Gulf  Coolabah  has  timber 
of  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  Bourke  tree. 

I  have  referred  to  the  subject  in  Part  XI,  p.  53,  of  the  present  work,  and  also 
in  my  "  Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,"  Part  LI,  p.  20. 

.Mr.  W.  V.  Fitzgerald  (MSS.)  speaks  of  the  Emberley  (North-west  Australia)  tree  as  "30-50  feet, 

Jc  to  'l'i  '••'  t .  di  tmeter  1  -2  feel .  branchc    often  pendulous,  bark  persistent  on  stem  and  branches,  dark 

',  rather  thick,   rough  and   longitudinally  fissured,  often  of  a  fibrous  texture,  timber  red,  haul  and 

Thia  could  also  be  taken  aaa  description  of  the  tree  as  we  usually  find  it  in  eastern  Australia 

on  the  Murchison  River  (limestone  and  vicinity  of  fresh  water)  and  also  in  tropical  coastal 

W  -    m  A  i  trails,  an  undoubted  white  gum  with  a  white-washed  bark.    The  environments  which  have 

brought  about  theBe  changi     I uol  yel  been  explained.     Perhaps  we  have  a  second  species.    (Maiden 

in  Jown.  Rrj  8x  .  N.8.W.,  LI,  153  (1917). 

Summarising,  I  think  the  position  of  the  species  is  something  like  this : — 

\  tree  of  medium  or  large  size  (up  to  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  4  feet), 
b  il  generally  much  smaller,  often  more  or  less  crooked,  branches  pendulous,  and  the 
trunk,  t.,  ;i  varying  height,  c  ivered  with  a  sub  fibrous,  shaggy  bark,  to  scaly  or  flaky 

bark,  the  branches  smooth  and  perfectly  white.      In  tropical  and  subtropical  Western 

A     bralia  we  have  the  extreme  form  of  tlic  whole  of  (he  trunk  being  smooth  and  white. 
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D.  Western  Australian  Species. — This  provisional  group  contains  three  tropical 
species,  of  whose  bark  and  habit  Ave  are  but  imperfectly  informed.  When  we  know 
more  about  some  of  the  members  included  in  it,  it  will  be  revised.  The  timbers  are  all 
brown,  or  believed  to  be  so. 

E.  argillacea  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

E.   cornuta   Labill. 

E.  foecunda  Schau. 

E.  gamophylla  F.v.M. 

E.  Guilfoylei  Maiden. 

E.  megacarpa  F.v.M. 

E.  occidentalis  Endl. 

E.  oligantha  Schau. 

E.  argillacea  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 
A  tree  of  25-40  feet,  9-12  inches  diameter.     Bark  dark  grey,  persistent  on  the 
trunk  and  semi-fibrous,  approaching  that  of  a  Box.     We  know  very  little  of  this  species ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  with  the  Western  Australian  Blackbutts,  see  p.  29. 

E.  cornuta  Labill. 
A  tree  of  medium  size,  spreading,  with  rough,  boxy,  fibrous,  dark  bark,  with 
vertical  fissures  close  to  each  other,  limbs  ribbony  and  smooth.     An  old  Yate  resembles 

an  Ironbark  at  the  butt. 

E.  foecunda  Schau. 
A  tree  of  medium  size,  the  trunk  with  rough  bark  up  to  the  branches,  which  are 
usually  spreading.     It  has  black  flaky  to  almost   ribbony  bark  on  trunk,  smooth  limbs. 
Sometimes  when  it  is  young  it  grows  in  clumps  from  one  root,  thus  showing  affinity  to 
the  Marlocks. 

E.  GAMOPHYLLA  F.V.M. 

A  glaucous  shrub  or  small  tree,  widths  of  timber  not  exceeding  8  inches  being 
available.     Notes  on  the  bark  are  not  available  to  me. 

E.  Guilfoylei  Maiden. 
A  tall  tree,  with  fibrous  or  stringy  bark  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  branches.    It 
seems  to  resemble  E.  acmenioides  of  the  eastern  States  a  good  deal. 

E.  MEGACARPA    F.V.M. 

This  is  locally  known  as  "  Blue  Gum  "  in  South- Western  Australia.  It  is  a 
gouty,  useless  timber  tree,  which  may  exceptionally  attain  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  The 
bark  is  like  a  White  Gum,  or  perhaps  like  a  Grey  Gum  (E.  punctata,  eastern  New  South 
Wales)  to  some  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  white  and  smooth,  with  patches  of  bark  of  sand- 
paper-like texture,  which  peel  off  and  present  a  smooth  surface,  which,  in  its  turn, 
roughens  and  exfoliates.  Bark  rather  thick,  wood  not  hard,  with  large  gum-veins,  and 
becoming  brownish  towards  the  heart. 
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E.  OCCIDENTALIS    Elldl. 

This  species,  like  some  others,  is  variable  alike  in  height  and  bark.     It  may  be  :-r 

(1)  An  erect,  small,  or  large  tree  with  flat  top,  hence  the  name  "  Flat  Top  Yate," 

the  bark  blackish  and  furrowed  (on  lower  half  of  the  trunk),  then  flaky  or 

feathery,  with  black  twisted  strips,  like  a  French  fowl,  for  approximately   the 

remaining  half,  then  with  smooth  branches.     Timber  brown. 

{2)  The  Mallets,  which  are  smooth-barked  trees  of  medium  size,  and  the  bark  of 
some  of  them  is  used  for  tanning. 

E.  OLIGANTHA  Schau. 

A  tropical  tree  about  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  up  to  15  feet,  and  diameter 
of  1  foot:   bark  greyish,  thin  and  smooth. 

3.  RHYTIPHLOLE  (Rough  Barks). 
These  are  rough  barked  all  over,  that  is  to    say,  not    half-barked,    like   the 
Hemiphloia?. 

In  Mueller's  original  definition  (1859)  he  included  Bloodwood  trees,  Box  trees 
(in  part),  Peppermint  trees  (in  part). 

In  the  "  Eucalyptographia,"  as  I  have  already  shown  in  Part  L,  he  introduced 
a  number  of  species  which  are  still  recognised  as  Rhytiphloise,  but  includes  the  Hemi- 
phloise  (which  he  abolishes  as  such),  together  with  one  member  of  the  Leiophloia? 
(E.  steUulata),  one  a  South  Australian  Peppermint  (E.  odorata),  not  an  eastern  one, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  Bloodwoods.  Indeed  his  classification  of  1884  is  very  much 
worse  than  that  of  1859;    it  is  retrograde. 

In  his  original  group,  if  .Mueller  had  not  cited  some  examples,  it  would  not  have 
hid  to  be  so  much  modified  now.  But  his  group  is  still  useful  (without  his  examples). 
He  defined  it  as:  '  With  wrinkled  persistent  bark,  rather  solid."  It  may  be  defined 
With  certain  rough  barks,  which  extend  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  or  very  close 
t  h'-n-t'j.  .hi' I  not  half- way  in  the  case  of  the  Hemiphloise,  and  not  absent  in  (he  case  of 
the  Leiophlons. 

Tip-  Bloodwood  trees  must  be  excluded,  as  bhey  come  better  in  Section  6— 
Lepidophloise.     .Mo-i  ol  the  Peppermints  (but  nol  all  of  them)  musl  be  excluded  too, 
I  it  uiu-t  In-  remembered  thai  over  sixty  years  ago  we  knew  less  of  the  Peppermints 
than  we  do  now. 

It  includes  .i  number  of  tree     vhich  the  bushmen  give  separate  names  to,  but . 
ii  in  tie-  present   -t.it>-  of  our  knowledge,  tin-  Rhytiphloise  is  bheleasl  satisfactory 
of  .Mueller's  six  group 

[n  considering  the  Rhyl  iphloise,i1  i;<  wort  b.  emphasising  thai  it  is  intended  to  include 
tree  (nol  othei  •  i  •  di  po  ed  oi  in  tie-  almost  natural  rough  barked  groups  of  Stringy- 
barks,  Ironbarks,  and  Bloodwoods),  which  have  rough  bark  to  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
in  contradistinction  to  tie-  Hemiphloiae.    I  think  it  will  In-  found  a  useful  broad  group, 
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as  the  time  goes  on,  but,  as  in  all  groups,  the  difficulties  start  with  what  shall  be  included 
m  it,  and  how  it  shall  be  subdivided.  When  we  know  more  of  the  trees  of  our  own 
country,  these  difficulties  will  largely  disappear. 

a.  Wth  Pale  Timbers: — 

E.   acackeformis  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  angophoroides  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  Baueriana  Schauer. 

E.  Cloeziana  F.v.M. 

E.  conica  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  decipiens  Endl. 

E.  elceophora  F.v.M. 

E.  gomphocephala  DC. 

E.  microcorys  F.v.M. 

E.  Mundijongensis  Maiden. 

E.  notabilis  Maiden. 

E.  nova-anglica  Deane  and  Maiden. 

E.  odorata  Behr,  and  Schlecht. 

E.  patens  Benth. 

E.  Planchoniana  F.v.M. 

E.  populifolia  Hook. 

E.  rariflora  F.  M.  Bailey. 

E.  Raveretiana  F.v.M. 

E.  rudis  Endl. 

E.  striaticalyx  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

E.  Stuartiana  F.v.M. 

E.  Todtiana  F.v.M. 

E.  torquata  J.  G.  Luehmann. 

E.  ACACiiEFORMis  Deane  and  Maiden. 
Bark  dark,  hence  the  name  "Black  Peppermint;"  fibrous,  and  sometimes  so 
rough  and  furrowed  as  to  resemble  an  Ironbark  at  a  little  distance. 

E.  angophoroides  R.  T.  Baker.    . 
A  medium-sized  tree  with  a  white  box  bark,  persistent  to  the  ultimate  branches. 

E.  Baueriana  Schauer. 
A  tree  of  medium  or  large  size,  with  a  rounded  head  of  dense  foliage  when  in 
full  vigour.     Rough  greyish  or  dark  soft  bark  on  the  trunk  and  ultimate  branchlets. 

E.  Cloeziana  F.v.M. 
"  Messmate."     A   tall   tree,   the   bark   flaky-fibrous   and   furrowed.     Its   bark 
has  been  described  as  brown,  deeply  furrowed,  flaky,  resembling  that  of  E.  siderophloia, 
but,  of  course,  not  hard.     Pale-coloured,  drying  yellowish-brown. 
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E.  cqnica  Dearie  and  Maiden. 
A  tree  of  medium  size,  say  40-60  feet,  with  a  fuzzy  bark  almost  to  the  tips  of  the 
limbs,  but  the  covering  of  the  rough  bark  varies  in  amount.     Timber  pale  brown. 

E.  decipiens  Endl. 
A  "  Swamp  "  or  "  Flooded  Gum."     The  Fremantle  tree  (the  type),  attaining 
30-50  feet,  but  usually  much  less,  the  branches  spreading  or  almost  pendulous,  and 
very  much  like  E.  gomphocephala  DC.  in  appearance.     Bark  thick,  persistent  and 
rough,  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  the  bark  of  the  upper  portions  sometimes  smooth. 

The  southern  form  varies  from  a  shrub  to  a  small  or  large  tree,  but  on  the  banks 
of  creeks  or  rivers  it  attains  the  height  of  60-70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  but  is 
never  an  erect  tree.  The  bark  is  fuzzy-fibrous,  the  outer  layers  softish,  flaky  and 
furrowed,  very  much  like  that  of  E.  Stuartiana. 

E.    ELJSOPHORA   F.V.M. 

A  medium  or  large  tree.  A  Box,  the  rough  bark  as  that  of  an  Ironbark  in  old 
trees.     Persistent  rugose  bark,  dirty  ash-grey. 

Rough  scaly  bark,  persistent  on  stem  and  branches  is  another  description. 

E.    GOMPHOCEPHALA   DC. 

The  bark  is  sub-fibrous  (matted),  reminding  one  of  the  "Box"  trees  (Hemiphloia?) 
of  eastern  Australia,  except  that  the  branches  are  not  smooth,  and  therefore  have  no 
ribbons.  The  superficial  resemblance  is  perhaps  closer  to  E.  Stuartiana,  the  Apple-tree 
of  eastern  Australia. 

E.   MICPvOCORYS  F.v.M. 

Bark  fibrous.  Hat -furrowed,  reminding  one  of  a  Turpentine  (Syncarpia  laurifolia) , 
or  a  Jarrah  (Eucalyptus  manjinata),  but  paler.  It  can  be  further  described  as  sub- 
fibrous,  of  loose  and  even  woolly  texture.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  sort  of  brick  or  rusty 
red,  and  is  persistent  even  to  the  smallest  branches.  It  is  often  of  a  corrugated 
apppearance,  particularly  in  old  trees. 

B.  .Mindijongensts  Maiden. 
A  tall  tree  of  80-100  feet,  5  feet  in  diameter.    Fine  adherent  bark  at  base,  top 
clean.      Hard    flaky,    breaking   off   in   long   woody   strips.     Bark   of   smaller    brandies 
■■all.     Ii   i-;  reminiscent   of  K.  (lomphoccjihala.  flic  Tnart. 

E.  notabilis  Maiden. 
A  tree  oi  medium  size,  with  dark  umbrageous  foliage.    Bark  flaky-stringy  or 
fibrous-flaky  in  young  tree       I'   is  rough  fco  the  tips  of  the  branches.    Timber  pale- 
coloured,  <>t  tin-  pale  I  brown  when  lie  bly  cut,  fissile. 

B.    N"\  \    \\t;i,l<   \    Deane   and    Maiden. 

A  tree  of  medium  ize  much  branched.  It  is  a  Pepperminf  with  rough  bark-, 
fibrous  tn  scaly  or  flaky,  branches  smooth. 
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E.  odorata  Behr. 
Dark   grey,   rough,   persistent   bark.     Fairly   large   tree,   trunk    18  inches   in 
diameter.     Bark  black,  scaly  or  rough,  hard,  furrowed  in  the  case  of  the  largest  trees. 
Branches  smooth  or  nearly  so.     Timber  pale-coloured  to  brown,  and  hard. 

E.  patens  Benth. 
A  large  tree,  with  rough  bark  all  over  the  trunk  and  branches.     Said  bark  is 
soft  rather  than  hard,  thick,  greyish,  black.     In  Western  Australia  such  a  bark  is  called 
Blackbutt.     In  eastern  Australia  it  would  be  called  a  Woollybutt. 

E.  Planchoniana  F.v.M. 
A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet.  Although  sometimes  termed  Stringybark, 
the  bark  is  short-grained  and  cannot  be  used  for  roofing  purposes,  hence  it  is  called 
Messmate.  It  is  rough  to  the  branchlets.  It  has  a  flat-fibrous  bark,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  E.  resinifera.  It  has  also  been  compared  with  that  of  E.  robusta. 
The  timber  is  pale-coloured  and  is  sent  to  market  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  Tallow- 
wood  (E.  microcorys). 

E.  populifolia  Hook. 

"  Bimble  Box."     A  small  to  medium-sized,  sometimes  umbrageous,  tree,  often 

rather  erect  in  habit,  but  with  more  or  less  pendulous  branches.     Bark  sub-fibrous 

and  somewhat  matted  (box-like) ;  persistent  on  both  trunk  and  branches.      Timber 

pale  brown. 

E.  rariflora  F.  M.  Bailey. 

A  tall  tree,  the  trunk  and  large  branches  covered  with  hard-fibrous,  black, 

corrugated  bark  such  as  would  merit  the  name  of  Black  Box.     Timber  pale  brown. 

E.  Raveretiana  F.v.M. 
A  "Box."     A  large  and  sturdy  tree,  somewhat  scrambling  in  habit.     It  has 
flaky  or  hard  scaly  bark  on  the  trunk  or  main  branches.     The  flakes  or  furrows  are  not 
deep.     The  smaller  branches  are  dirty  blue-grey  in  colour.     Timber  brownish. 

E.  rudis  Endl. 
Bark  darkish  grey,  not  deciduous  like  E.  rostrata;  corky  and  thin  flaky,  i.e., 
the  rough  bark,  which  is  flatfish  and  not  thick,  is  so  much  fissured,  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely,  that  it  breaks  into  small  flakes  with  but  slight  violence. 

E.  striaticalyx  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 
Tree    of    30-40    feet.     Bark    dark  grey  or  blackish,  flaky,  thin,  yellow  inside, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  trunk  and  part  of  the  branches.     Perhaps  a  Black  Box. 
Timber  pale  brown. 

This  is  unquestionably  allied  to  E.  dumosa,  placed  with  the  Mallees. 

E.  Stuartiana  F.v.M. 
A  large,  often  scrambling  tree,  with  soft,  white  (often  superficially  discoloured) 
box-like  bark,  rough  to  the  extremity  of  the  branchlets.     Bark  thickish,  often  zig- 
zagged or  wrinkled,  and  reminding  one  of  the  shorn  back  of  a  sheep. 
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E.  Todtiana  F.V.M. 
A  Woollybutt.     A  medium-sized,  spreading  or  scrambling  tree,  attaining  a  stem- 
diameter  of  3  feet.     Bark  sub-fibrous,  extending  to  the  branchlets. 

E.  torquata  J.  G.  Luehmanu. 
Trees  of  20-30  feet,  with  trunks  of  usually  4-10  feet  to  first  branches.     Bark 
rough,  flaky,  dark  coloured  on  the  butt,  the  branches  smooth.     Timber  undescribed. 

(b)  With  red  timbers : — 

These  red  timbers  include  the  Mahoganies,  and  Mahoganies  prefixed  by  other 
adjectives.  E.  marginata  (Jarrah)  is  often  known  by  old  hands  as  Mahogany.  The 
Mahoganies  are.  as  regards  their  barks,  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  the 
Stringybarks  (Pachyphloise)  and  the  Bloodwoods  (Lepidophloise).  E.  longijolia  is 
known  as  Woollybutt.     Tentatively  I  place  here  E.  longicornis. 

All  these  species  (with  the  possible  exception  of  E.  longicornis)  are  confined  to 
coastal  areas,  or  at  all  events  to  districts  not  very  far  inland. 

E.  botryoides  Sm. 

E.  exserta  F.v.M. 

E.  Jacksoni  Maiden. 

E.  Kirtoniana  F.v.M. 

E  leptophleba  F.v.M. 

E.  longicornis  F.v.M. 

E.  longifolia  Link  and  Otto. 

E.  marginata  Sm. 

E.  patellaris  F.v.M. 

E.  pellita  F.v.M. 

E.  resinifera  Sm. 

E.  robusta  Sm. 

E.  Rudderi  Maiden. 

E.    BOTRYoiiiKS   Sin. 

Beautifully  umbrageous,  varies  as  to  the  extent  of  persistency  of  the  rough  bark, 
whether  it  extends  to  the  ultimate  branchlets  or  not.  Bark  thick,  softish,  sometimes 
called  Woollybutt,  bul   usually    Bastard  Mahogany.     A  description  of  the  Gippsland 

There  they  attain  fine  development,  ii  "  Bark  dark,  rough  scaly,  and  persistent 
mi  the  and  main  bi  Looth  on  the  smaller  limnrlics,  the  outer  bark  on 

these  peeling  ofi  in  thin  flakes." 

E.    I.XSI.KI  \    F.v.M. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  with  rough  bark,  nol  ■<  typical  Peppermint,  rather  more 
[y  enough  t"  !"•   ■>    Bloodwood.     In  the  fruit,  very  closely  allied  to 
/.    to  i fih,  and  A'  terelicon 
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E.  Jacksoni  Maiden. 
"  Red  Tingle  Tingle."     A  noble  forest  tree  up  to  200  feet  high  with  a  long 
trunk   which   attains   a   diameter   of    15   feet.     Bark  fibrous,   reddish,   thick,    of   a 
stringybark    character,    but    somewhat   brittle,    covering   the    trunk    and   branches. 
Timber  rich  red,  reminding  some  of  E.  resinifera. 

E.    KlRTONIANA   F.V.M. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  with  furrowed,  fibrous  bark  or  described  as  a  Stringybark, 
resembling  that  of  E.  resinifera. 

E.   LEPTOPHLEBA  F.V.M. 

A  large  tree,  bark  of  a  dirty  grey,  rugose,  fissured  on  the  trunk  and  persistent 
on  the  branches.  It  is  known  in  North  Queensland  as  Blackbutt.  It  is  a  flaky-barked 
Box,  the  rough  bark  extending  to  the  branchlets.     Timber  reddish-brown. 

E.   LONGICORNIS   F.V.M. 

"  It  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and,  unlike  the  other  allies  of  E.  oleosa,  it  carries  its 
rough  bark  right  up  to  the  base  of  the  crown."  (C.  E.  Lane-Poole  sending  a  photograph 
from  Westonia  State  Forest.)     Timber  red  and  exceptionally  tough. 

Mueller  originally  described  it  with  "  a  rugose,  ash-coloured  bark  (Rhytiphloiae) 
on  the  trunk,  persistent  on  the  branches." 

E.  longifolia  Link  and  Otto. 
A  handsome,  large  tree.     Bark  of  a  dirty  grey,  brittle,  fibrous  character,  and 
when  thick  thought  to  be  of  a  woolly  texture,  hence  the  name  Woollybutt.     It  often 
resembles  box  bark  a  good  deal.     Sometimes  the  bark  on  the  branches  is  deciduous, 
when  it  is  known  as  Peppermint. 

E.    MARGIN  AT  A   Sm. 

Bark  rough,  persistent,  fissured-flat.  In  bark  it  gave  me  the  impression 
somewhat  of  E.  resinifera  of  the  eastern  States,  or,  perhaps  of  the  Turpentine 
(Syncarpia  laurifolia). 

The  above  was  written  by  me  standing  in  front  of  characteristic  trees.     At 

the   same   time,   while  noting  there  were  local  differences   (as  is   common  in  most 

Eucalypts),  I  could  not  understand  the  following  official  statement  by  Mr.  Simpson 

of  Bunbury  : — ■ 

Varieties  of  Jarbati. 

There  are  thiec  distinct  varieties.  A  botanist  might  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  the  cate, 
but  the  practical  sawyer  of  large  experience  recognises  the  difference  between  these  varieties  at  a  glance. 

The  Salmon-bark,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  mottled  like  the  king  offish.  The  wood  is  straw-coloured  (!), 
close  in  the  grain,  and  freer  from  gum-veins  than  Jarrali  usually  is.  The  smooth  straight  trunk  rises  from 
30  to  40  feet  before  branching  out,  the  crown  being  formed  by  three  or  four  limbs  spreading  out  nearly 
opposite  each  other.  This  kind  yields  by  far  the  best  wood  for  planking,  and  bends  readily  in  almost  any 
way  that  may  be  required.  I  have  seen  a  board  of  this  kind  of  Jarrah  7  in.  x  1  in.  and  30  feet  in  length  bent 
into  a  complete  circle,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  breakage. 

For  ships'  planking  or  in  any  position  where  tenacity  is  required,  that  is  by  far  the  best  kind  of 
Jarrah.     It  is,  however,  less  plentiful  than  other  varieties. 
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Another  kind  is  usually  called  Plum-pudding  wood  by  the  sawyers,  from  its  mottled  appearance 
when  cut  into  scantlings.  This  peculiarity  extends  nearly  all  the  length  of  the  trunk,  but  becomes  less 
noticeable  towards  the  crown  end  of  the  log.  Black  stripes  radiate  star-like  from  the  centre;  these  get 
gradually  fainter  as  they  approach  the  outside  of  the  log,  but  are  clearly  defined  and  very  uniform  in  the 
centre.  Some  trees  of  this  class  make  handsome  furniture,  but  their  timber  is  generally  too  dark 
coloured.     This  variety  is  much  more  free  to  work  than  either  of  the  other. 

The  Rough-Bark  is  another  kind,  its  bark  is  very  coarse,  and  twice  as  thick  at  least  as  that  of  the 
Salmon-Bari.  The  wood  is  dark.  The  seed  pod,  leaves  and  habits  of  all  Jan  ah  trees  are  alike.  (Govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia,  "  General  Information  respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Forests  and 
Timber  Trade,"  1882,  pp.  10-11). 

In  asking  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  0,  E.  Lane-Poole,  Conservator  of  Forests 
of  Western  Australia,  to  the  puzzle,  I  suggested  that  perhaps  in  the  reference  to  the 
"Salmon-bark"  there  might  be  some  confusion  with  E.  salmonophloia.  Mr.  Lane- 
Poole  replies  : — 

I,  of  course,  only  recognise  one  Jarrah;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
certain  difference  in  the  bark  of  certain  Jarrahs.  The  salmon-bark  Jarrah  is  quite  recognisable,  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  deciduous  bark.  I  have  examined  a  great  number  of  the  trees,  and  in  all 
cases  the  bark  has  peeled  off  naturally,  leaving  the  bright  clean  bark  underneath,  hence  the  name, 
'"  Salmon  Bark."'  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  whether  the  tree  casts  its  bark  regularly  or 
periodically.     The  buahman  tells  me  it  does  it  once  a  year. 

In  regard  to  "  Plum-pudding  "  wood,  I  have  never  heard  the  term,  but  I  know  exactly  what  he 
means.  I  prefer  this  type  of  wood  to  any  other  for  furniture  making,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  comes 
from  a  different  variety  of  tree,  but  merely  that  the  tree  is  very  old  and  the  wood  is,  if  anything,  over- 
mature. 

I  have  sent  the  extract  down  to  my  Chief  Timber  Inspector,  who  is  a  man  of  very  wide  knowledge 
of-our  timbers,  and  I  hope  to  get  some  more  satisfactory  information  from  him  for  you. 

The  Chief  Timber  Inspector's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

I  think  there  are  two  kinds  "f  Jarrah  (roes,  viz.,  Salmon  and  common. 

Salmon  Trees  vary  according  to  soils  and  drainage    When  growing  on  coastal  sand-hills  the  wood 
•  nerally  interlocked,  tin-  crown  well  branched  and  healthy,  but  too  heavy  in  propoition  to  Ike  trunk; 
tin-  wood  is  fairly  clear  of  gum-veins;  the  tree  is  not-  high. 

When  growing  on  the  western  top  of  the  Darling  Range,  say  3  miles  east  of  Keysbrook,  in  semi- 
sand  and  gravel  soil,  amount  Table-top  or  hill  Bank«ia.  the  trees  are  of  medium  height  with  nice  healthy 
trunks  and  crowns,  ex&ctly  as  described  by  Mr.  Simpson.  They  are  subject  to  bendy  heart,  the  same  as 
Common  Jarrah,  in  fait,  I  think  more  so.  (i  in.  to  I '2  in.  deep  of  the  sap  side  Wood  is  a.  pretty  red.  The 
inner  wood  !••  bI  raw -coloured  (!).  The  inner  end  outer  woo.  I  is  practically  clear  of  gum-vi  ins  or  gum  pock<  ts. 
..irk  and  wood  are  long  fibred. 

\-   -..-I  travi  rd  into  the  for.  |  bhe  bark  becomes  thicker  and  rougher,  especially  in  fair  soil, 

th<- 1 1  nnk  is  longer,  the  crown    mailer,  and  t  lie  wood  a  little  less  el  ear  of  gum,  especially  towards  the  crown, 

and  it  becomet  very  difficult,  except  on  true  Salmon  Jarrah  Boil,  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  the  common 

•   tb.    Salmon  Jarrah  is  generally  associated  with   Banksk  and  very  little  Rcdgum  (Marri)  (A',  calo- 

phyU 

/'/./;„  i, ,i,i, I, i^i  Wood.  This  wood  occurs  in  both  kinds  ol  Jarrah,  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  senile 
or  natural  de< 

Mottled  Wood.    Tin    occuri  in  both  kind    of  Jairah,  and  ii  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  two  reasons 
,  navel  like  folding  gro  ■■'        econd,    enile  decay  of  lest,  duration  than  in  the  Plum  pudding 
B        wood*  are  useful  for  furniture  and  mouldings,  piano  and  skirting  hoards,  but  vvry  little 
good  for  sleep* 
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Generally  speaking,  both  the  common  Jarrah  tree  and  the  Salmon  Jarrah  trees,  prior  to  the  plum- 
pudding  stage,  are  tougher  and  harder  inside  than  outside ;  they  are  also  tougher  towards  the  crown  than 
they  are  at  the  butt,  and  contain  more  gum-veins  and  faults,  such  as  more  knots  between  the  crown. 

Sometimes  both  kinds  of  trees  have  the  following  kinds  of  winds — 

Right-hand  1  in.  to  full  radius;  left-hand  the  same.  The  trunk  is  sometimes  windy  inside  and 
straight-grained  outside,  and  the  opposite,  as  mentioned  above.     (H.  McCoy,  Bunbury.) 

E.    PATELLARIS   F.V.M. 

"  A  fairly  tall  tree,  like  E.  microiheca  in  habit.  Bark  dirty  grey,  wrinkled  and 
cracked,  persistent  on  the  trunk  and  branches."  A  tropical  species,  not  seen  since 
the  type  was  collected.     We  know  nothing  of  its  timber. 

E.  pellita  F.v.M. 
A  tree  oi  40-50  feet,  with  a  rough  dark-grey  bark  (Dallachy). 
"  Branches  smooth."     "  Glabrous  tree."     "  Woolly  bark."     "  Fibrous  bark." 
"  Mahogany."     "  Short,  stringy  bark." 

E.   RESINIFERA   Sni. 

"  Forest  Mahogany."  A  large  tree,  the  bark  rough  and  persistent,  very  rough 
on  the  old  trees,  running  right  out  on  to  the  smaller  branches. 

E.  ROBUSTA  Sm. 
"  Swamp   Mahogany."     A   moderate   sized   tree,   bark   in  furrows,   brownish, 
sub-fibrous,  almost  soft,  scaly. 

E.  BuddeFvI  Maiden. 
A  tall  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  over  100  feet.     The  bark  persistent,  and  like 
that  of  E.  hemiphloia,  but,  unlike  that  tree,  extending  up  to  the  small  branches. 


4.  PACHYPHLOI.E  (Stringybarks). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  of  Mueller's  groups,  but  even  it  may  be  variously 
interpreted.  With  the  genuine  Stringybarks  are  sometimes  included  E.  resinifera, 
particularly  in  South  Queensland,  but  the  fibre  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  true 
Stringybarks.  In  some  States  E.  obliqua  is,  for  the  same  reason,  called  Messmate 
in  some  districts,  rather  than  Stringybark,  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  that  it  is 
associated  with,  or  rather  reminiscent  of,  the  true  Stringybarks.  These  are  included 
in  barks  which  do  not  peel  off,  as  do  the  Gums  and  half-barks,  but  which  make 
provision  for  the  expansion  of  the  stem  through  growth  in  another  way.  Thus  the 
Stringybarks  and  the  Ironbarks  belong  to  this  category,  and  we  have  but  little  to  say 
in  regard  to  them. 

In  1859  Mueller  simply  defined  the  Packyphloise  as  "  Stringybarks."  In  1884. 
as  we  have  seen  (Part  L,  p.  312),  he  called  the  Group  Inophloise  (in  which  nobody  ever 
followed   him),   and    included   in    it    the   ordinary   Stringybarks,    as   well   as  others 
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which,  had  his  field-memories  not  failed  him,  he  would  certainly  not  have  placed  with 
those  trees.  In  the  Pachyphloia?,  in  1884,  he  had  only  one  species,  rather  an  absurd 
arrangement,  viz.,  E.  pti/chocarpa,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Lepidophloiae. 

The  timbers  vary  from  almost  white  to  pale  reddish  brown,  but  never  become 
a  real  red. 

I  place  the  following  in  the  Pachyphloise : — 

E.  acmenioides  Schauer. 

E.  Blaxlandi  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

E.  capitellata  Sm. 

E.  eugenioides  Sieb. 

E.  Icevopinea  E.  T.  Baker. 

E.  macrorrhyncha  F.v.M. 

E.  Muelleriana  Howitt. 

E.  obliqua  L'Herit. 

E.  umbra  R.  T.  Baker. 

As  a  sub-section  we  have  : — 

a.  Malice-like  or  dwarf  forms,   comprising: — 

E.  alpiaa  Lindl. 

E.  Camfieldi  Maiden. 

E.  ligustrina  DC. 

Small  as  these  species  are,  they  have  flattish,  thin  barks,  which  can  be  at  cnce 
seen  to  be  Stringybarlcs. 

E.  acmenioides  Schauer. 
'  White  Mahogany."     A  tall,  erect  tree,  with  fibrous  bark,  thinner  than  that 
of  a  Stringybark — between  that  and  a  Peppermint,  but,  on  the  whole,  belonging  to 
the  former. 

E.  Blaxlandi  Maiden  and  Cambage. 
A   medium-sized  tree.     A  typical  Stringybark.     This  and  the  following  four 
species  are  very  closely  related. 

E.   CAPITELLATA   Sill. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  a  typical  Stringybark. 

E.  eugenioides  Sieb. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  a  typical  Stringybark. 

I-;.  i..i;\oi'i\i:.\   K.  T.  Baker. 
A   medium-sized   tree,  with  sub-glaucous  foliage,  which  gives  it  the  name  of 
Ivet  topped  Stringybark." 

E.    MACBOBBHYNCH4    K.v.M. 

A    rathef   tall,    typical    Stringybark,    with    exceptionally   slender,   pendulous 
branch! 

B.  Mi  i.u.kiuana  Howitt. 
\    Stringybark  of  rather  large,  size.     Bark  often  yellow,  particularly  the  inner 
hark. 
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E.  obliqua  L:Herit. 

A    medium-sized    tree,    much    disposed    to    lateral    branching,  particularly    in 

Tasmania,  where  the  type  comes  from.     It  is  rough-barked  to  the  ends  of  the  branches, 

the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  decidedly  fibrous,  but  the  fibres  are  not  so  clean 

and  tenacious  as  those  of  the  true  Stringybarks,  and  the  bark  is  not  so  suitable  for 

roofing.      It  and  E.  Muelleriana  are  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 

others. 

E.  umbra  E.  T.  Baker. 

"  Stringybark."     This   Stringybark  is  closely  related  to  E.   acmenioides,  and 

both  are  known  as  White  Mahogany  (in  contradistinction  to  E.  resinifera,  the  Red 

Mahogany,  with  red  timber). 

Mallee-like  or  dwarf  species  : — 

E.  alpina  Lindl. 
This  local  species  is  allied  to  the  Stringybarks,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell  says 
that  local  residents  in  the  Grampians  look  upon  it  as  a  dwarf  Stringybark. 

Under  cultivation  in  the  Centennial  Park  it  attained  the  height  of  about  20  feet, 
with  gnarled,  spreading  branches,  and  the  trunk  and  branches  covered  with  soft, 
stringy  bark. 

E.  Camfieldi  Maiden. 

A  low  branching  shrub  or  stunted  tree,  almost  Mallee-like,  and  under  12  feet 
in  height.     Bark  scaly-fibrous  or  fibrous,  flattish,  tough — a  Stringybark. 

E.    LIGUSTRINA  DC. 

A  small  species,  with  rather  flat,  stringy  bark,  usually  forming  Mallee-like  clumps 
from  3-12  feet  high ;   when  solitary  may  attain  a  height  of  15  feet. 

5.  SCHIZOPHLOI^  (Ironbarks). 

This  is  a  classification  of  1859,  but,  as  usual,  as  regards  the  classification,  Mueller 
did  not  improve  on  it  in  the  "  Eucalyptographia "  in  1884,  by  means  of  his  examples. 
On  that  occasion  he  only  included  three  true  Ironbarks,  viz.,  crebra,  siderophloia  and 
milanophloia.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  omitted  the  two  most  characteristic 
ones,  viz.,  paniculata  and  sideroxylon,  because  he  thought  that  they  included  smooth- 
barked  species  (fasciculosa  and  leucoxylon). 

We  must  beware  of  false  Ironbarks.  For  example,  E.  stellulata  and  E.  cornuta 
may  often  be  seen  with  a  large  amount  of  dark-coloured,  indurated  bark  on  the  trunk. 
The  so-called  Ironbark  of  Tasmania  (E.  Sieberiana)  native  also  of  eastern  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  has  a  furrowed  bark  remarkably  like  Ironbark  at  a  little  distance, 
but  much  softer  than  that  of  the  true  Ironbark.  Mueller,  however,  looked  upon 
E.  Sieberiana  as  an  Ironbark  in  1884,  and  even  included  E.  Cloeziana  and  a  couple  of 
Bloodwoods  (E.  ficifolia  and  E.  calophyUa). 
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Following  is  an  early  note  on  Ironbarks  : — 

Every  being  renews  its  epidermis  (or  the  appendages  thereof)  occasionally,  cither  periodically  and 
all  at  once — as  snakes — or  more  gradually — as  in  the  moulting  of  birds  and  other  animals — while  in  the 
case  of  some  animals  with  naked  skins,  this  process  is  in  continual  operation,  scales  being  constantly 
thrown  off.  Among  vegetables  also,  we  find  analogous  processes;  in  some  cases — dependent  on  the 
renewal  of  the  composing  members  and  the  death  of  others — the  bark  is  shed  gradually,  that  is,  the  cuter 
portion  slowly  decays,  so  that  its  thickness  remains  nearly  invariable;  but  in  other  instances,  and 
dependent  upon  the  same  conditions,  the  whole  bark  is  shed  annually  and  almost  simultancoutly,  as  in 
many  Eucalypti,  some  of  which,  however,  come  under  the  former  category,  though  in  some  species  the 
process  proceeds  so  slowly  that  the  baik  acquires  an  immense  thickness,  as  in  E.  sideroxylon.  a  condition 
probably  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  antiseptic  gum  which  pervades  it.  To  meet  this  order  of  things,  the 
bark  being  sometimes  15  inches  in  thickness,  the  bark  cracks  longitudinally,  so  that  the  trunk  is  marked 
by  raked  ridges  and  intervening  deep  grooves,  which  proceed  in  an  interruptedly  spiral  mannci  from  the 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  tree.     (MSS.  of  Augustus  Oldfield,  circa  1864,  pp.  452-3). 

Ironbarks  have  corrugated,  indurated  barks,  either  grey  or  black  externally. 
They  include  E.  paniculata  (White  or  Grey  Ironbark),  with  pale-coloured  timber,  and 
the  commonest  Ironbark  about  Sydney.  E.  siderophloia  (Broad-leaved  Ironbark) 
with  coarse  foliage,  found  in  the  western  suburbs  and  further  afield,  especially  on  the 
Northern  Rivers,  and  also  in  western  New  South  Wales,  a  glaucous  form.  E.  crebra 
(Narrow-leaved  Ironbark),  has  pendulous  foliage  and  is  widely  diffused  over  New 
South  Wales.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  one  are  known  rs  Red  Ironfcaiks  from  the 
colour  of  their  timber.  E.  ■»  elanophloia  (Silver-leaved  Ircnbaak)  is  a  somewhat 
stragg'y  tree,  found  chiefly  in  the  north-west  of  New  South  Wales,  in  regions  of  low 
rainfall ;  it  does  not  occur  near  Sydney.  E.  sideroxylon  is  found  in  the  Sydney  district 
to  the' south,  sparingly,  but  chiefly  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  State.  There  are  other 
species,  of  less  importance.  The  Ironbarks  attain  their  greatest  development  in  New 
South  Wales,  but  three  which  do  not  occur  in  that  State  are. endemic  to  Queensland. 

Following  are  the  Ironbarks  : — 

E.  Beyeri  R.  T.  Baker. 
E.  Caleyi  Maiden. 
/;'.  crebra  F.v.M. 
E.  Cidleni  Cambage. 
/•-.  decor  licans  Bailey. 
E.  drepanophylla  F.v.M. 
E.  melanoplilmii  F.v.M. 
I'.,  paniculata  Bm. 
E.  siderop/iloiu  J'cnlli. 
/,      ni  in,  i/lnn  A.  Cunn. 
/■;.  Staigeriana  F.v.M. 

E.  Bbybb]  i:.  T.  Baker. 
A  typical  Eronbark  found,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  a  Limited  area  a  few  miles  wesi 
rdney.     Bftfk  hard]  heavy,  wry  tide.';,  penn<M.i<'d  with  Linn. 
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E.  Caleyi  Maiden. 
A  till  tree,  often  glaucous,  and  finally  becoming  glabrous,  but  remaining   dull- 
coloured.     Called    "Broad-leaved    Ironbark "    in    comparison    with    narrower-leaved 
Ironbarks  {E.  sideroxylon  and  E.   crebra)  and  sometimes  "  Drooping  Ironbark,"   a 
character  it  possesses  in  common  with  E.  crebra. 

E.  crebra  F.v.M. 
A  tall  tree,  with  drooping  branches.     Very  deeply  furrowed,  in  depth  only  (if 
at  all)  inferior  in  that  respect  to  E.  sideroxylon.     Timber  red. 

E.  Culleni  Cambage. 
Bark  hard,  rough,  furrowed.     A  Queensland  species.     Timber  red. 

E.  decorticans  Bailey. 
"  Naked-top  Ironbark  "  or  "  Gum  Top."     This  is  remarkable  because  of  its 
deciduous     branches.       Bark     on    the     butt     with    flatlish     ridges     reminiscent     of 
E.  siderophloia. 

E.  DREPANOPHYLLA  F.V.M. 

A  typical  Ironbark,  long  confused  with  a  Box  (E.  leptophleba) . 

E.    MELANOPHLOIA   F.V.M. 

An  Ironbark,  inferior  for  economic  purposes,  which  often  goes  under  the 
name  of  Silver-leaved. 

E.    PANICULATA   Sm. 

An  erect  tree,  Pale  or  Grey  Ironbark,  the  king  of  all  Ironbarks,  because  it 
possesses  all  the  best  characteristics  of  typical  Ironbark  timber,  viz.,  strength, 
durability,  weight.     Bark  often  pale-coloured,  even  grey.    Furrows  often  anastomosing. 

E.  siderophloia  Benth. 
The  ridges  the  flattest  of  those  of  any  Ironbark.     Examination  of  the  photo 
of  the  trunk  from  Wyong,  New  South  Wales,  in  Part  XXXIX  of  my  "  Forest  Flora 
of  New  South  Wales,"  shows  that  the  bark  of  this  species  may  be  not  furrowed,  but 
flaky.     Usually,  however,  it  is  an  indubitable  Ironbark. 

-  E.    SIDEROXYLON   A.    Cumi. 

A  small,  medium-sized,  or  even  tall  tree,  often  gnarled.  Dark,  the  deepest 
furrowed  of  the  Ironbarks.  It  often  occurs  on  the  Goldfields  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.       "Mugga." 

E.  Staigeriana  F.v.M. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  with  glaucous,  lemon-scented  foliage,  from  which  a 
perfume  oil  is  distilled.     It  is,  however,  rather  a  scarce  species. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Ironbark- Boxes. 

These  are  intermediate  species  connecting  the  Ironbarks  with  the  Boxes. 

The  present  seems  a  natural  place  to  put  them  in.  They  have  something  of 
the  Ironbark  character  and  the  Ironbarks  readily  cross  with  the  Boxes.  The  subject 
will  be  further  pursued  under  Hybridisation  in  Part  LIII,  where,  amongst  other 
crosses,  are  some  striking  ones  between  these  two  groups  of  Eucalypts. 
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E.  affinis  Deane  and  Maiden. 

"  Ironbark  Box."  A  tree  of  moderate  size,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  2  ft.  6  in. 

In  appearance  it  looks  half  Ironbark  and  half  Box,  and  has  strong  affinities 
to  both.  Often  the  butt  in  old  trees  is  nearly  as  rough  as  that  of  E.  sideroxylon,  but 
seldom  quite,  while  the  upper  part  resembles  E.  Iwmiphloia  var.  albens,  but  in  general 
it  has  a  dark  brown,  fairly  rough  bark  an  inch  thick.  The  bark  is  thinner  and  softer 
than  that  of  E.  sideroxylon,  but  harder  and  thicker  than  that  of  E.  hemiphloia 
var.  albens. 

E.  Boormani  Deane.  and  Maiden. 

"  Black  Box.'*  A  large  tree,  a  good  deal  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
E.  siderophloia.  The  bark  dark  in  colour,  often  very  dark  grey  and  even  black.  In 
texture  scaly,  sometimes  hard-scaly,  and  even  in  parts  nearly  as  rugged  as  an 
Ironbark,  but  never  so  soft  as  a  Box.  The  rough  bark  extends  to  the  small  branches. 
It  possesses  characters  intermediate  between  E.  siderophloia  and  E.  hemiphloia. 

E.  hybrid  a  Maiden. 
"  Ironbark  Box.*"  An  erect  tree  of  about  50  feet,  the  tips  of  the  branches 
smooth,  the  butt  with  a  sub-fibrous  (Peppermint-like)  or  flaky-fibrous,  or  more  or  less 
flat-corrugated  bark — indeed,  between  the  Boxes  and  the  Ironbarks.  Evidence  is 
adduced  to  show  that  the  two  species  which  probably  cross  to  form  this  interesting 
species  are  E.  paniculata  and  E.  hemiphloia.     Timber  pale  coloured,  hard,  interlocked. 


(i.  LKPIDOPHLOIiE  (Barks  friable  and  lamellar). 

Mueller,  in  1859,  defined  this  group  as  lamellar,  friable  and  persistent  on  the 
trunk.  He  quoted  as  examples  "  Melaleuca  Gum  trees,  Mica  trees."  These  are 
really  E.  m  in  lata  and  E.  phcenicea.  I  did  not  at  first  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
kind  of  I), uk.  but  subsequently  explained  it  under  Part  XXII,  p.  37.  The  type  is  a 
very  brittle  bark,  with  a  large  number  of  layers. 

In  bis  is-;)  classification  he  let  his  two  lNf>!>  species  remain,  and  added 
E.   psltata,   a   Queensland   Bloodwood   or    Yellow-jacket. 

I  think  thai  the  Lepidophloise  should  have  transferred  to   it  the  "Bloodwood 

from  the   Rhytiphloiae.     This  will  render  both  sections  more  natural.      I   think 

b/-pidophloi;e   mighl    be  termed   "  Flaky   harks,"   but    one   must  be  careful   not  to 

confuse  them  with  barks  which  are  (buns,  and  which  have  part  of  the  butt  covered 

with  hardish  flakes  which  are  noi   in  comparatively  regular  scaly  pieces. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  — 

(a)  hark  barked,  and  with  red  timber, 

di)  fellow-jackets  and  other  pale  barks,  with  pale  timber. 
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In  considering  (a)  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  tropics  are  reached,  the 
colour  of  the  Bloodwood  bark  gets  toned  down  or  lighter,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
term  "  whitish  "  applied  to  such. 

(c)  E.  calophylla  and  E.  ficifolia  are  provisionally  put  into  a  separate  group; 
they  have  pale  timbers,  but  the  barks  are  nearer  those  of  (a). 

a.  Dark  barks  and  with  red  timber: — 

E.  Abergiana  F.v.M. 

E.  Cliftoniana  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

E.  corymbosa  Sm. 

E.  dichromophloia  F.v.M. 

E.  ferruginea  Schau. 

E.  Foelschiana  F.v.M. 

E.  hcematoxylon  Maiden. 

E.  Hilliana  Maiden. 

E.  latifolia  F.v.M. 

E.  perfoliata  R.Br. 

E.  ptychocarpa  F.v.M. 

E.  pyrophora  Benth. 

E.  setosa  Schau. 

E.  terminalis  F.v.M. 

E.  Abergiana  F.v.M. 
A  tree  whose  height  is  not  certainly  known,  with  rough  bark,  probably  of  the 
usual  flaky  character. 

E.  Cliftoniana  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 
A  tree  up  to  30  or  40  feet  with  a  diameter  of  1  foot.     Bark  persistent  on  the 
stem  and  branches,  dark  coloured,  rough  and  longitudinally  furrowed. 

E.    CORYMBOSA   Sm. 

This  is  the  original  Australian  Bloodwood.  Its  bark  is  rough,  both  trunk  and 
branches,  with  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures  forming  flakes  rather  than 
tssserse.  The  wood  is  red  and  fissures  in  it  exude  a  reddish  kino,  which  is  so 
abundant  that  it  often  runs  down  the  tree,  and,  when  freshly  exuded,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  stream  of  blood. 

E.    DICHROMOPHLOIA   F.V.M. 

This  is  a  Bloodwood,  and  therefore  with  a  bark  more  or  less  scaly.  Mueller 
gave  the  specific  name  because  of  the  "  top  layer  (presumably  the  outer  layer)  of  the 
bark  as  smooth  and  sub-papyraceous,  cinereous,  slowly  breaking  away  from  the 
interior  red  portion."  This  perhaps  indicates  transition  between  the  ordinary 
Bloodwood  barks  and  the  "  micaceous  "  barks  of  E.  miniata  and  E.  plicenicca.  It 
doubtless  has  a  bark  similar  to  the  tropical  or  deciduous  bark  of  E.  terminalis. 
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E.    FERRUGINEA   Scliail. 

A  medium-sized  tree  with  a  rough,  dark  grey  bark  persisting  all  over  the  trunk. 
In  describing  a  synonym.  Mueller  says  "  the  outer  bark  .  .  .  separating  in  small 
pieces."  My  note  is  "  E.  ferruginea  seems  to  connect  with  the  Corymbosse  through 
E.  Torelliana.',  I  do  not  know  the  colour  of  the  timber,  but  assume  that  it  is  red, 
like  E.  setosa. 

E.    FOELSCHIANA   F.V.M. 

Not  a  large  tree,  usually  crooked,  and  large  leaved.  There  is  some  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  barks  of  different  trees,  but  they  appear  all  to  belong  to  the 
Corymbosse,  i.e.,  flaky  barks. 

E.  h.ematoxylon  Maiden. 
A  small  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  18  inches. 
Much  resembling  E.  calophjlla  in  general  appearance,  but  much  smaller.     Bark  that 
of  a  typical  Bloodwood. 

E.  Hilliana  Maiden. 

A  broad-leaved  tree  of  medium  size,  the  bark  somewhat  tesselated  or  soft-scaly, 
the  branches  smooth.    Timber  rich  reddish-brown. 

E.    LATIFOLIA   F.V.M. 

A  small  or  medium-sized  tree  with  the  ordinary  friable  Bloodwood  bark. 
Timber  pale  red,  but  that  probably  refers  to  a  young  tree. 

E.    PEREOLIATA   R.Br. 

A  small  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  1  foot.  Bark 
persistent  on  stem  and  branches,  dark  grey,  rough,  lamellar  and  longitudinally  fissured. 

E.  PTYCHOCARPA  F.V.M. 

Bark  like  E.  terminalis  to  topmost  branches.  Trunk  15  inches  in  diameter. 
Small  tree,  with  spreading,  somewhat  stunted,  growth. 

E.  pyrophora  Benth. 
A  medium-sized  Bloodwood,  with   more  or  less  scaly  bark,  and  often  known 
I  tesert  Gum  because  of  the  interior  localities  it  prefers,  and  because  of  the  compara- 
tively pale  colour  presented  after  the  scaly  portion  has  fallen.     Timber  reddish-brown. 

Iv  setosa  Schau. 
A  low,  shapely,  spreading  tree  of  .'{0  to  40  feet,  seemingly  closely  related  to  the 
Angophoras.    Bark  rough  and  somewhat  Bcaly.    Timber  red. 

10.   TERMINALIS    F.V.M. 

A    medium-sized    tree  with   a  BCaly    bark.      In   tropical  areas  flic  scales  may   I  c 

deciduous,  giving  the  tree  a  pale-coloured  and  comparatively  smooth  appearance,  so 
that  it  may  go  under  the  name  'White-stemmed  Gum  tree."  It.  would  appear 
thai  th<-  oale  ubsequently  develop  on  such  trees  Compare  E.  dichromophloia  and 
1.    pyrophora. 


b.  Yellow-jackets  and  other  pale  barks,  with  pale  timber : — 

E.  eximia  Schauer. 

E.  intermedia  R.  T.  Baker. 

E.  lirata  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 

E.  miniata  A.  Cunn. 

E.  peltata  Benth. 

E.  phoenicea  F.v.M. 

E.  similis  Maiden. 

E.  trachyphloia  F.v.M. 

E.  Watsoniana  F.v.M. 

E.  eximia  Schauer. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  and  more,  conspicuous  by  its 
dirty-yellow  bark,  variously  described  as  Snuff-coloured  and  Rusty.     It  is  pulverulent 
and  soft-flaky,  not  as  hard  as  that  of  E.  corymbosa.     Timber  pale-brown,  becoming 
darker  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

E.  intermedia  R.  T.  Baker. 
A  msdium-sized   tree,  with  a  light-brown  fibrous  bark,  which   is  more  or  less 
scaly.     Timber  pale-coloured  in  comparison  with  that  of  E.  corymbosa,  but  has  often 
some  red  in  it.     This  seems  an  exceptional  species. 

E.  lirata  (W.V.F.)  Maiden. 
Height  30-40  feet,  diameter  1-lJ  feet.     Bark  rough  and  greyish,  but  soft  and 
almost  friable,  persistent  on  trunk  and  limbs.     Timber  brown. 

E.  miniata  A.  Cunn. 
A  tree  of  50-100  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  up  to  3  feet,  bark  greyish  to  reddish, 
woolly  fibrous  to  lamellar,  persistent  on  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk  and  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  of  it;    the  limbs  always  white  and  smooth.     This  bark  has  been 
described  in  such  detail  at  Part  XXII,  p.  37,  that  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  it. 

E.  peltata  Benth. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  known  as  Yellow-Jack  from  the  yellowish  colour  of  its 
scaly  bark,  a  little  more  flaky  than  that  of  E.  corymbosa.     The  timber  is  pale  towards 
the  outside  of  the  tree,  but  dark  brown  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

E.  phcenicea  F.v.M. 
Bark  resembling  that  of  E.  miniata  a  good  deal,  which  see. 

E.  similis  Maiden. 
A  tree  of  medium  size;    notes  on  bark  and  timber  uncertain,  but  probably 
closely  related  to  E.  peltata. 

E.  trachyphloia  F.v.M. 

A  medium-sized  or  tall  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet.  Bark  whitish  or 
yellowish,  flaky  or  flaky-fibrous.  Timber  pale-coloured,  somewhat  like  that  of  Spotted 
C4um  (E.  maculata). 
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E.  Watsoniana  F.v.M. 
A  tree  of  medium  size,  only  known  from  one  locality.    Bark    of  a  dirty  pale- 
yellow  colour,  thick,  scaly-fibrous,  in  layers.     Timber  not  dark-coloured. 

c.  Provisional  Group,   with  dark  scaly  bad-  and  pale  timber  : — 

E.  calophylla  E.Br. 
E.  ficifolia  F.v.M. 

E.    CALOPHYLLA   E.Br. 

A  very  large,  spreading,  umbrageous  tree.  In  bark  and  general  appearance 
it  resembles  the  Bloodwoods  of  eastern  Australia.     The  timber  is  pale-coloured. 

E.  ficifolia  F.v.M. 
Small  tree,  up  to  30  feet,  usually,  however,  of  much   smaller    size,  forming 
impenetrable  thickets.     Bark  scaly  and  of  a  dark -brown  colour,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
pale  brown.     This  is  probably  an  indication  of  transit  towards  the  Bale  Bloodwoods  or 
Yellow-jackets. 

I  suggest  the  following  subdivisions  of  Lepidophloia?  : — 

d.  Eudesmice  (excluding  the   Marlocks)  : — 

E.  Baileyana  F.v.M. 

E.  tetrodonta  F.v.M. 

Later  on,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  Eudesmise  may  be  kept  in  a  separate 
classification,  as  they  have  so  much  in  common  in  other  directions. 

E.  Baileyana  F.v.M. 
Bark  hard,  thick,  rather  interlocked.     An  inferior  Stringybark. 
"  Bark  dark,  fibrous,  and  transversely  interlocked,  very  hard."' 

Timber  of  a  light  grey  colour  when  fresh,  interlocked  in  grain.  "Bastard 
Ironbark." 

E.    TETRODONTA    F.V.M. 

Tree  ni  U)  50  ii'i't.  with  a  diameter  of  I  1 .1  feet,  bark  persistenl  on  trunk  and 
branches,  greyjsh,  fairly  rough  and  very  stringy,  timber  pale,  fissile  (reddish  brown, 
I:,  if.  Cambage).  Known  .i  Messmate  or  Stringybark  in  the  tropics,  and  should  he 
compared    with    Pachyphloise. 

e.  T<  j  <  Uata  : 

In  tin  section,  'he  calea  or  (hike,  oi  the  line  Bloodwoods  are  more  defined 
and  deciduous,  tending  to  form  U  eras,  I'm  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  trui 
only  'In-  lower  portion.  The  tree-,  therefore,  form  a  connecting  link  with  ih< 
Hemiphloiffi.     From  another  poinl  ol  view  they  are  a  section  of  LeiophloisB  ((duns). 
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Following  are  the  proposed  species  : — 
E.  grandifolia  R.Br. 
E.  papuana  F.v.M. 
E.  Spenceriana  Maiden. 
E.  tessellaris  F.v.M. 
E.  Torelliana  F.v.M. 

The  above  have  affinities  to  the  Angophoroidese,  with  the  exception  of 
E.  Torelliana,  which  is  closer  to  the  Corymbosae,  and  especially  to  E.  maculata.  The 
timbers  seem  all  to  be  brown  or  brownish. 

This  section  seems  to  have  bark-affinity  with  E.  rudis,  E.  gomphocephala,  E.  Hillii, 
and  perhaps  others.     Perhaps  E.  papuana  connects  with  E.  alba  and  E.  Raveretiana. 

E.    GRANDIFOLIA   R.Br. 

A  small  tree,  with  the  outer  bark  brown  and  deciduous,  the  inner  whitish  and 
very  smooth  (R.Br.). 

That  it  is  usually  known  as  "  Moreton  Bay  Ash  "  indicates  that  its  bark  resembles 
that  of  E.  tessellaris.     ''  Timber  very  inferior  " — probably  pale-coloured. 

E.  papuana  F.v.M. 
A  medium-sized  tree,  the  largest  ones  being  about  50  feet  high  and  1  foot  in 
diameter  in  Northern  Queensland  (Dr.  T.  L.  Bancroft).     It  is  known  as  "  Cabbage  Gum." 
The  bark  is  white  or  greyish,  and  there  is  no  rough  bark  as  in  E.  tessellaris.     Mueller 
puts  the  species  .in  the  Leiophloise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  North-west  Australian  tree  is  stated  to  have  the  rough 
bark  "  persistent  and  tessellated  for  a  short  distance  up  from  the  butt,  and  thence 
white  and  smooth,  but  oftener  smooth  and  white  almost  to  the  ground."  (Part 
XXXVII,  p.  194.)  This  means,  probably,  that  the  species  has  exceptionally  a  little 
tessellated  bark  Uke'  E.  tessellaris.  At  all  events  this  shows  that  the  line  between  the 
Leiophloise  and  its  sub-group  Tessellatae  must  be  very  cautiously  drawn. 

Timber  dark  brown. 

E.  Spenceriana  Maiden. 

A  tree  of  moderate  height,  say  50  feet,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  2-3  feet.  Bark 
more  or  less  rugged  and  flaky,  particularly  near  the  butt,  such  flakes  being  lenticular, 
thin  and  dry.  This  rough  bark  extends  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches.     Timber  dark  reddish  brown. 

E.   TESSELLARIS   F.V.M. 

Bark  totally  persistent  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  only,  thin,  dark-coloured, 
and  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures  broken  up  into  small  angular  masses ;  hence 
the  specific  name;  the  rest  of  the  stem  and  branches  ashy  grey  and  smooth,  rarely 
the  whole  stem  so  to  the  base,  according  to  Mueller. 
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E.    ToRELLIANA   F.V.M. 

A  tall  tree,  resembling  E.  tessellaris  somewhat.  It  lias  bark  black  and  scaly 
up  to  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  thence  upwards  dark  green  and  glossy.  The 
scaly  portion  in  thin  tesserae. 

Timber  fissile,  pale-coloured,  reminding  one  of  that  of  E.  metadata. 

f.  Aiigophoroidea? : — 

E.  aspera  F.v.M. 

E.  brachyandra  F.v.M. 

E.  clavigera  A.  Cunn. 

This  section  connects  with  the  true  Angophoras  (so-called  Apple  trees)  in  hispid 
foliage,  paper-like  fruits,  and  in  other  respects. 

E.  aspera  F.v.M. 

The  tvpe  described  as  a  small  tree,  with  smooth  greyish-white  (ashy-white) 
bark.  Again,  it  has  been  described  as  "  A  dwarf  Gum  with  white  smooth  bark,"  yet 
with  the  trunk  described  up  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.     It  has  hispid  foliage. 

E.    BRACHYANDRA   F.V.M. 

A  scrambling,  small  tree  of  25-30  feet ;   bark  grey,  rough,  longitudinally  fissured, 
persistent  on  trunk  and  limbs. 

E.    CLAVIGERA   A.    Cunn. 

In  its  typical  form  (North-west  Australia)  not  more  than  40  feet  high,  but  in 
better  conditions  in  Northern  Queensland  it  may  attain  a  larger  size.  The  former 
tree  has  been  described  as  bark  somewhat  rough  and  greyish  on  the  trunk,  soon  peeling 
off  in  plates,  leaving  the  under  surface  white  and  smooth — a  Cabbage  Gum.  In 
Queensland  i'  has  been  given  the  same  name,  and  the  bark  described  as  tessellated 
for  about  10  feet,  then  white  and  smooth.  It  lias  tessellated  bark  at  the  foot  of 
\  -olabe  Range,  Papua,  according  1<>  Mr.  C.  T.  White.  Colour  of  timber  deep  rich 
brown. 
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Explanation  of  Plates  (208-211.) 

PLATE   208. 

E.  Sheathiana  Maiden. 
la.  Flowering  twig,  including  mature  leaves,  buds  and  flowers;    16,  front  and  back  views  of  anther; 
lc,  different  views  of  fruits  which,  are,  however,  not  perfectly  ripe.     From  a  cultivated  plant 
in  the  King's  Park,  Perth,  Western  Australia.  (J.  Sheath).     The  type.     The  tree  stated  to  have 
grown  from  seed  brought  from  the  "  Eastern  Goldfields  "  (of  Western  Australia). 

E.  striaticahjx  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 
2a.  Juvenile  leaf;    26,  juvenile  leaf  a  little  further  advanced;    2c,  mature  leaf;    2(7,  twig-bearing  fruits 

and  rather  a  broad,  mature  leaf.     Milly's  Soak,  Cue.  Western  Atistralia,  from  the  clump  of  trees 

which  produced  the  type  (J.H.M.). 
3a.  Almost  juvenile  leaf;    36,  mature  leaf;    3o,  buds,  showing  strise  on  both  calyces  and  opercula; 

3d,  front  and  back  views  of  anthers.     From  a  tree  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  raised  from 

seed  brought  by  Mr.  Maiden  from  Milly's  Soak. 

PLATE   209. 

E.  twniola  Baker  and  Smith. 
la.  Juvenile  foliage,  not  quite  in  the  youngest  stage;   16,  a  twig  showing  buds  and  flowers;   le,  front  and 
back  views  of  anthers;    lrf,  fruits.     St.  Mary's,  Tasmania  (L.  G.  Irby).     The  type. 

E.  unialata  Baker  and  Smith. 
2a.  Mature   leaf;     26,    buds;     2c,    front    and   back   views    of   anthers.     Mount    Nelson,    near    Hobart 

(L.  Rodway). 
3a,  36.  Juvenile  leaves  of  various  widths  and  shapes;    3c,  fruits.     The  Domain,  Hobait  (J.H.M:). 

E.  Stricklandi  Maiden. 
4.     Two  pairs  of  juvenile  leaves.     Note  how  full  of  oil-glands  they  are.     (C.  E.  Lane-Poole.) 

PLATE   210. 

E.  PlancJwniana  F.v.M. 
la.  Flowering   twig;     16,    cluster   of   fruits,    small   and   undeveloped.      Lauiieton,    New    South    Wales 

(Forester  G.  R.  Brown). 
2.     Fruits,  Woolgoolga-road,  New  South  Wales,  on  the  Coast  Range  (E.  H.  F.  Swain). 
3a.  Juvenile  leaf  (the  earliest  I  have  ever  seen);    36,  fruit,  with  well-developed  ribs  and  rim.     Coff's 

Harbour,  New  South  Wales  (Assistant  Forester  A.  H.  Lawrence). 

E.  marginala,  Sm.  var.  Staerii  Maiden. 
4a.  Mature  leaf;    46,  large,  thick-rimmed,  nearly  spherical  fruits;    4c,  fruit  in  elevation,  showing  the 
valves.     King's  River  road,  Albany,  Western  Australia  (J.  Staer).     I  have  not  figured  normal 
E.  marginata,  relying  on  the  "  Eucalyptographia  "  plate,  but,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
that  this  work  is  almost  unprocuiable,  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish  a  figure  later. 

PLAIE.-2UL-_ ~~ 

E.  Irbyi  Baker  and  Smith, 
la,  16.  Juvenile  leaves;    lc,  intermediate  leaf;    Id,  mature  leaf;    le,  twig  with  mature  leaf  and  buds; 
1/  fruits.     Alma  Tier,  Interlaken,  Tasmania  (L.  G.  Irby).     The  type,  received  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Baker. 
2      Smaller  fruits,  as  figured  in  Baker  and  Smith's  "  Research,"  &c,  2nd  Edition,  p.  242. 

E.   Yarraensis  Maiden,  and  Cambage,  n.sp. 
-3a   Tvrgs,  showing  mature  leaves  of  various  sizes;    36,  buds  and  flowers;    3c,  front  and  back  views  of 
anther ;    3d,  fruits.     Valley  of  the  Yarra,  n<>ar  Healesville,  Victoria  (R.  H.  Cambage). 


Crit.  Rev.  Eucalyptus. 


PL.  208. 


EUCALYPTI       SHEATHIANA   Maiden    (/). 
i      JTRIATICALYX   W.   v.    Fitzgerald    (2,  3). 


M-FIocKCoti  del.  »>  ITFTi 


Crit.  Rev.  Eucalyptus. 


PL.  209. 


M    I  locftl'on  rid.  tit  III  b 


It'   ■.  I  •,  I'l  US    TEANIOLA    Bak]  r  and  Smith    (/). 

I.    INIAI.A'I  A    Bakj  r  and  Smith    ('.!,  3). 
rRICKl  AND]    Maiden    (4).    [So   a)  -  Plate  71,   Pari   xvi.] 


Crit.  Rev.  Eucalyptus. 
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M.IUk-KIoi.  il«-l.  o\  lil'h 


I  i  <   \|  ',  r  |  i  S    PLAN(  IIONIANA    F.v.M.     ( /,  3). 
K.    MARGINATA   S.u.,  var.   STAERI1    Maiden    (4). 


Crit.  Rev.  Eucalyptus. 


Pl  211. 


1-l.rlocKlon  rjr-l  c4  lihh 


EUi  ALYP1  US  [RBY1   Baki  R  and  Smith    (/,  2). 
,  Akk/  Maiden  and  Cambage,  n    p.    (3). 


The  following  species  of  Eucalyptus  are  illustrated  in  my  "  Forest  Flora  of  New 
■South  Wales"*  with  larger  twigs  than  is  possible  in  the  present  work;  photographs 
of  the  trees  are  also  introduced  wherever  possible.  Details  in  regard  to  their  economic 
value,  etc.,  are  given  at  length  in  that  work,  which  is  a  popular  one.  The  number  of 
the  Part  of  the  Forest  Flora  is  given  in  brackets  : — 

acaeicides  A.  Cunn.  (xlviii).  melliodora  A.  Cunn.  (is). 

acmenicides  Schauer  (xxxii).  microcorys  F.v.M.  (xxxviii). 

afpnis  Deane  and  Maiden  (lvi).  microtheca  F.v.M.  (lii). 

amygdalina  Labill.  (xvi).  Mueller  iana  Ho witt  (xxx). 

Andrewsi  Maiden  (xxi).  numerosa  Maiden  (xvii), 

Bailey  an  a  F.v.M.  (xxxv).  obliqua  L'Herit.  (xxii). 

Baueriana  Schauer  (lvii).  ochropldcia  F.v.M.  (1). 

BauerianaSchaxieTv&T.conica Maiden (lviii).  odorata  Behr  and  Schlectendal  (xli). 


Behriana  F.v.M.  (xlvi). 
bicolor  A.  Cunn.  (xliv). 
Boormani  Deane  and  Maiden  (xlv). 
Bosistoana  F.v.M.  (xliii). 
Caleyi  Maiden  (lv). 
vnpitellata  Sm.  (xxviii). 
conica  Deane  and  Maiden  (lviii). 
Considehiana  Maiden  (xxxvi). 
coriacea  A.  Cunn.  (xv). 
corymb os a  Sm.  (xii). 
crebra  F.v.M.  (liii). 
Dalrympleana  Maiden  (lxiv). 
dives  Schauer  (xix). 
d/umosa  A.  Cunn.  (lxv). 
eugenioides  Sieber.  (xxix). 
fruticetori/m  F.v.M.  (xlii). 
gigantea  Hook.  f.  (li). 
globulus  V  Her.  (lxvii). 
goniocalyx  F.v.M.  (vi). 
hamartoma  Sm.  (xxxvii). 

Itnnrjihlrnu  F.v.M.  (vi). 
longifoUa  Link  and  Otto  (ii). 
Luehmawniana  F.v.M.  (xxvi). 
macrorrhyncha  F.v.M.  (xxvii). 
maotdata  Hook.  (vii). 

liif/.<l,iopli/tria    F.v.M.  (liv). 


oleosa  F.v.M.  (lx). 

panicidata  Sm.  (viii). 

pilularis  Sm.  (xxxi). 

piperita  Sm.  (xxxiii). 

Planchoniana  F.v.M.  (xxiv). 

polyanthemos  Schauer  (lix). 

popidifolia  Hook,  (xlvii). 

propinqua  Deane  and  Maiden  (Lri). 

punctata  DC.  (x). 

radiata  Sieb.,  as  amygdalina  (xvi). 

regnans  F.v.M.  (xviii). 

resinifera  Sm.  (iii). 

rostrata  Schlecht.  (lxii). 

rubida  Deane  and  Maiden  (xliii). 

saligna  Sm.  (iv). 

siderophloia  Benth.  (xxxix). 

sideroxylon  A.  Cunn.  (xiii). 

Sieberiana  F.v.M.  (xxxiv). 

stellulata  Sieb.  (xiv). 

tereticornis  Sm.  (xi). 

lessellaris  F.v.M.  (lxvi). 

Thozetiam  F.v.M.  (xlix). 

viminalis  Labill.  (lxiv). 

virgata  Sieb.  (xxv). 

vitrea  R.  T.  Baker  (xxiii). 
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PART  XXI. 

113.  E.  einerea  F.v.M. 

114.  E.  pulvendenta  Sims. 

115.  E.  cosmophylla  F.v.M. 

116.  E.  gomphocephala  A.  P.  DC. 

Plates,  89-92.     (Issued  March.  1014.) 

PART  XXII. 

117.  E.  crythronema  Turcz. 

118.  E.  acaciaformis  Deane  &  Maiden. 

119.  /•'.  paUtdifolia  F.v.M. 

\a  Benth. 
121.   E.  t  ft  nipt  era  Turcz. 
stiana  Diels. 

123.  E.  miniata  A.  Cuuq. 

124.  B.  phtrnicia  F.v.M. 

Plates  93-  •         l-ued  April,  1915^ 

PART  XXIII. 

125.  E.  robusta  Smith. 

toides  Smith. 

127.  E.  saligna  Smith. 

Plat«?s.  97-100.     (Is-ued  July,  1915.) 

PART  XXIV. 

128.  E.  Beanci  Maiden. 

129.  E.  Vunnii  Maiden. 

130.  /•-'.  St'i-irtiana  F.v.M. 

131.  E.  Banks     Maiden. 

132.  E.  quadrangvlata  Deane  and  Maiden. 

Plates,  100  bis-103.     (Issued  November, 
1915.) 

PART  XXV. 

183.  E.  Macarthuri  Deane  and  Maiden. 

134.  1  fata  Deane  and  Maiden. 

135.  /.'    parvifolia  Cambage. 
'  i:.  inw.-ir.lt. 

p  104  107.       (Issued      February, 

I916.J 

PART  XXVI. 
1     I'crrini'ij>a  F.v.M 
I !  ok  f . 

:  ■  and  Maiden. 

Plat-  .   108  IH      (Issued  A, ml.   L916.) 

PART   XXVII. 

I '      I  .    Baker. 
Maiden. 
I     '.ill. 

1!:  Maiden. 

I'     ■  I  i  19160 

PART  XXVIII. 

Il'i'.k  f. 
B     "     .,,-. 
1 17  '    ',    i  i.  hmann)  Maiden. 

I, ■il.ill:n<l  ■ 

P  116  119.       (Issued     D".  mber, 

V.r. 


PART  XXIX. 

149.  E.  liaeuerleni  F.v.M. 

150.  E.  scoparia  Maiden. 

151.  E.  Benthami  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

152.  E.  propinqua  Deane  and  Maiden. 

153.  E.  punctata  DC. 

154.  E.  Kirtoniana  F.v.M. 

Plates,      120-123.        (Issued     February, 
1917.) 


PART  XXX. 

155.  75.  resinifera  Sin. 
150.  E.  pellita  F.v.M. 
157.  E.  brachyandra  F.v.M. 

Plates,  124-127.     (Issued  April,  1917.) 


PART  XXXI. 

158.  E.  tereticornis  Smith. 

159.  E.  Bancrofti  Maiden. 

160.  E.  amplifolia.  Naudin. 

Plates,  128-131.     (Issued  July,  1917.) 


PART  XXXII. 

161.  E.  Seeana  Maiden. 

162.  E.  exserta  F.v.M. 

163.  E.  Farramattensis  C.  Hall. 

164.  E.  Blakelyi  Maiden. 

165.  E.  dcalbata  A.  Cunn. 

166.  E.  Morrisii  R.  T.  Baker. 

167.  E.  Howittiana  F.v.M. 

Plates,     132-135.       (Tssucd     September, 
1917.) 

PART  XXXIII. 

168.  E.  rostrata  Schlechtendal. 
In:).   E.  i  udis  Endlicher. 

170.  A'.  Dundasi   Maiden. 

171.  /.'.  pach  yloma  Benth. 

Plates,     136-139.       (Issued 
1917.) 


PART  XXXIV. 

172.   /•.'.  / 1  limn  a  Schauer. 

I7.'t.  A',  accedens  W.  V.  Fitzgerald 

171.    E.  mi  until  Labill. 

1 75.  A.'.  II  i  brii  i  •■•urn  Maiden. 

Plates,  l  10  l  18.    (Issued  April,  1918.) 

PART   XXXV. 

L7l      I      I'I  •• <"   I'reisH. 

177.  A,',  nun ulata  Benth. 
I7J.  /■;.  platypus  Hooker, 

L79    /'     /">'/'  ul'ii.i  I  ludltor. 
/'  7" '  F.v.M. 
i   i    /■:.  .., ./,//.., .,/  \v.  v.  Fitzgerald, 

I'h.i.    ,iii  1 17.    (I«  ued  August,  L918.) 


PART  XXXVI. 

1S2.  E.  occidentalis  Endlicher. 

183.  E.  macrandra  F.v.M. 

184.  E.  salubris  F.v.M. 

185.  E.  cladocalyx  F.v.M. 

186.  E.  Cooperiana  F.v.M. 

187.  E.  intertexta  R.  T.  Baker. 

188.  E.  confluens  (W.  V.  Fitzgerald)  Maide 

Plates,  148-151.    (Issued  January,  II 

PART  XXXVII. 

189.  E.  clavigera  A.  Cunn. 

190.  E.  aspera  F.v.M. 

191.  E.  grandifolia  R.Br. 

192.  E.  papuana  F.v.M. 

Plates,  152-155.     (Issued  March,  19 


193.  E. 

194.  E. 

195.  E. 

196.  E. 

197.  E, 

198.  E, 

199.  E. 

200.  E. 
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E. 
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E. 
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E. 
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E. 

Docember,       211. 

E. 

73. 

E. 

212. 

E. 

28. 

/•:. 

213. 

E. 

21  1. 

E. 

215. 

/•;. 

PART  XXXVIII. 

tesscllaris  F.v.M. 

Spenceriana  Maiden. 

Cfiftoniana  "W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

setosa  Schauer. 

ferruginea  Schauer. 

Moorei  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

dumosa  A.  Cunn. 

torquata  Luehmann. 

amygdalina  Labill. 

radiata  Sieber. 

numerosa  Maiden. 

nitida  Hook,  f. 

Plates  156-159.     (Issued  July,  1919 

PART  XXXIX. 

Torclhuna  F.v.M. 
corymbosa  Smith . 
intermedia  R.  T.  Baker. 
patellaris  F.v.M. 
celastroides  Turczaninow. 
gracilis  F.v.M. 
/ run xrmi I i n ru talis  M aiden. 

longicornis  F.v.M. 

oleosa  F.v.M. 

Flocktonice  Maiden. 

virgafa  Bieb*^. 

oreades  P.  T.  Baker, 

obtusiflora  DC. 

fraxinoides  Deane  and  Maiden. 

Plates,      160-163.        (Issued      1'elin 
1920.) 


PART  XL. 

216.  /•-'.  terminalis  F.v.M. 

217.  /'/'.  iHrhromnphliiiii   F.v.M. 

218.  /'.'.  pyrophora  Benth, 

219.  A'.  IfBVop'mea  H.  T.  Maker. 

220.  /■:.  ligustrina  DC. 

221.  E.  striata  Sieber. 

222.  A,',  grandis  (Hill)  Maiden, 

Plates,   Mil   167.     (Issued   March,  II 
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■223.  E. 

224.  E. 

225.  B. 

226.  E. 

114.  E. 
m 

92.  E. 

227.  ;■;. 


PART  XLI. 

latifolia  F.v.M. 
Foelscheana  F.v.M. 
Abcraiana  F.V.M. 
pa ch y phylla  F.v.M. 
pyrifopmis    Turczaninow. 


Kings- 


Mi  Maiden. 

Oldfieldii  F.v.M. 

])ru  m  mondii  Bentha  m . 

Plates,  168-171.     (Issued  June,  1920.) 

PART  XLU. 

228.  E.  e.rim'm  Sehauer. 

229.  E.  peltaia  Bentkam. 

230.  E.  Watsoniana  F.v.M. 

231.  E.  trachyphloia  F.v.M. 

232.  E.  hybrida  Maiden. 

233.  E.  Kntseana  F.v.M. 

234.  E.  Dawson i  R.  T.  Baker. 
62.  E.  polyanthemos  Sehauer. 
64.  E.  Bauericma  Sehauer. 

235.  E.  conica  Deane  and  Maiden. 
70.  E.  con  color  Sehauer. 

Plates,  172-175.     (Issued  August,  1920.) 

PART  XLIII. 

236.  E.  ficifolia  F.v.M. 

237.  E.  calophylla  R.Br. 

238.  E.  hcematoxylon  Maiden. 

239.  E.  maculata  Hook. 

240.  E.  Moorecma  (W.  V.  Fitzgerald)  Maiden. 

241.  E.  approximans  Maiden. 

242.  E.  Stoivardi  Maiden. 


Plates     176-179. 
1920.) 


(Issued     November, 


PART  XL1V. 

243.  E.  perfoliata  R.  Brown. 

244.  E.  ptyohocarpa  F.v.M. 

245.  E.  similis  Maiden. 

246.  E.  Virata  (W.  V.  Fitzgerald)  Maiden  n.sp. 

247.  E.  Baileyana  F.v.M. 

248.  E.  Lane-Poolei  Maiden. 

249.  E.  Ewartiana  Maiden. 

250.  E.  Bakcri  Maiden. 

251.  E.  Jacksoni  Maiden. 

252.  E.  eremophila  Maiden. 

Plates,      180-183.       (Issued     February, 
1921.) 


PART  XLV. 

253.  E.  erythrocorys  F.v.M. 

254.  E.  tetrodonta  F.v.M. 

255.  E.  odontocarpa  F.v.M. 
17.  E.  capitellata  Smith. 

256.  E.  Camfieldi  Maiden. 

257.  E.  Blaxlandi  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

258.  E.  N ormantonensis  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

Plates,  184-187.     (Issued  April,  1921.) 


PART   XLVI. 

259.  E.  tetragona  F.v.M. 

260.  E.  eudesmioides  F.v.M. 

261.  E.  Ebbanoensis  Maiden  n.sp. 
15.  E.  Andrcu-si  Maiden. 

262.  E.  angophoroides  R.  T.  Baker. 

263.  E.  Kybeanensis  Maiden  &  Cambage. 

264.  (dup.  of  252)  E.  eremophila  Maiden. 
70.  E.  decipiens  Endl. 

Plates,  188-191.     (Issued  May,  1921.) 


PART  XLVII. 

265.  E.  Laseroni  R.  T.  Baker. 

266.  E.~de  Beuzevillei  Maiden. 

267.  E.  Mitchelli  Cambage. 

268.  E.  Brownii  Maiden  and  Cambage. 

269.  E.  Cam-bag eana  Maiden. 
123.  E.  miniata  A.  Cunn. 

E.  Woollsiana  It.  T.  Baker. 

44.  E.  odorata  Behr  and  Schleeht. 

43.  E.    hemiphloia    F.v.M.,    var.     microcarpa 
Maiden. 

42.  E.  bicolor  A.  Cunn. 

270.  E.  Pilligaensis  Maiden. 

271.  E.  Penrithensis  Maiden. 
112.  E.  micrantliera  F.v.M. 

272.  E.  notabilis  Maiden. 

273.  E.  canaliculata  Maiden. 

Plates,  192-195.     (Issued  July,  1921.) 


PART  XLVHI. 

61.  E.  paniculata  Sm. 
271.  W.  decorticans  sp.  nov. 

275.  E.  Culleni  R.  II.  Cambage. 

276.  E.  Beyari  R.  T.  Baker. 
98.  E.  globulus  Labill. 

277.  E.  nova-anglica  Deane  and  Maiden. 

Plates  196-199,     (Issued  August,  1921.) 

THE  GROWING  TREE. 

Rate  of  growth. 

Natural  afforestation. 

Increment  curves. 

The  largest  Australian  trees. 

PART  XLTX. 

278.  E.  drepanophylla  F.v.M. 
38.  E.  leptophleba  F.v.M. 

279.  E.  Dalrympleana  Maiden. 

280.  E.  milii  Maiden. 

217.  E.  dichromophloia  F.v.M. 

Plates,  200-203.    (Issued  September,  1921.) 

THE  GROWING  TREE- continued. 

Nanism. 

The  flowering  of  Eucalypts  while  in  the  juvenile- 
leaf  stage. 
Dominance  or  aggressiveness  of  certain  species. 
Natural  grafts.         Artificial  grafts. 
Fasciation.         Tumours  and  galls. 
Protuberances  of  the  stem. 
Abortive  branches  (prickly  stems). 
Pendulous   branches. 
Vertical  growth  of  trees. 

PART  L. 

251.  E.  Bouseana   (W.  V.  Fitzgerald)  Maiden. 

252.  B.  Jv-tsoni  Maiden. 

283.  E.  adjuncta  Maiden. 

1.  E.  pilularis  Sm..  var.  pyriformis  Maiden. 

284.  E.  pumiln  Cambage. 

285.  E.  rarirora  F.  M.  Bailey. 
2S6.  /.'.  Mundijongcnsis  Maiden. 

THE  BARK. 

1.  Early  references  to  Eucalyptus  barks  and  early 

Eucalyptus  vernaculars  in  general. 

2.  Eucalyptus  bark  classifications. 

ii.  Malices.  Mai'lqcjks,  and  other  small  species — 
(«)  True  Mallees. 

(b)  False  Mallees. 

(c)  Marlocks. 

Plates,  204-207    (Issued  December.  1921.) 


